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Foreword ' : ' ' ^ 



A cartooD iif a recent issue of the Saturday Review shows the Viking . 
I Spaceship landed on Mars and reaching vainly in the general di- 
rectioti of a dark hole from which many pairs of eyes peer in con- 
sternation .^Theq one of the creatures whispers, "If we all keep 
quiet, maybe theyll think there s no one h^." * 

Probably they are Torch Lighters with wet matches, narrowly 
escaping a survey resulting in t^i|||^-two recommendatioqs for 
better performance of^eir duties. And that is not all. In anotHer * 
dozen years*, a Viking will be back to check on whether they did - • 
' anythiiig about their shortcomings or whether they remain in*a hole : 
and in the dark. Are their matdies d^ how? Have they found a* ' 
' more abrasive stctpe for the strike? " • 

It took, a lot of courage for anydne to investigate th% prepara- 
tion of teachers of reading in^ the first place, almost as much as it did 4 
to participate in the survey. Each teacher-educator had had such . 
privacy before! His* secret formula for success had fc^n as well 
guarded as the solutions of problem^ which early itiathen\9ticians 
kept to themselves. H ^ 

•* It took even' more courage tq return to the same population to 
find out their progress and their recommendations for further 
changes. /Twenty -six percent of that populabon did not res^nd to 
the>econd questionnaire. J know: you think' ^wet matches"; but it 
coulc^ be that they are so'busy maldAg changes, scoping their se- 
quences, intecweaving classroom teaching experiences with modules • 
&nd oddsbodiiTes, matching personalities with' always one left over, 
-that theji^ad no time to answer.) ' . 

Tar^ Lighters Revisited is not an attempt to standarmze and 
shape the teacher-educator. Rather, it is a bdok of helpful ideas for ^ 
you to measure against the ones' you already have, and perhaps add ^ 

6i ' . . , • ^ . ■ 
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to your 'collection. It is a nudge and rejninSef that we hav^ still «a 
' way to go for perfection in the development/of teachers of reading. 
• In the dark it is easy to keep going in circles. (One of the new recom- 
- mertt la t i nn s I n ro rc/iXt^ter^-/ietH^tedl--was^4-common practice 

foAy >^ars ago^abandoned^n^ the advent of General Education. I 

feel vindicated!^ . 

Coleman Mon:ison and Mary Austin have done us all a great 
service of a quality that we have come to expect fronr them. For 
you^or future teachers, forthe Ihtemation^ Reading Assoi^iation, 
and for myself, J^thaijk my good ^riefids apd admired colleagues, 
Mary and Cole, for making this survey Available to us>on Earth. 
Mars has no idea What it s^ missing. • , ' 



CONSTANCE M. MCCULL.OUGH 
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Introduction 
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T/»e Torch Lighten Revisited is a foUow up of the original study 
published. in 1961 when Johnny's teacher's teachers were the sub- 
I ^ ject of intense scrutiny. Since colleges of (Education assume the majpr 
. • responsibility /for preparing prosp^ctive^^tjachers of reading, the 
study was undertaken to determine how well fhis. objective was 
beiilg nfet.and, where weakijesses were noted, to make recommen- 
dations for improving that preparation. ^ 
V - Subsequently, twent)t-two recommendations were nuide'deal- 
ing with a multitude of ^areas that began with entrance require- - 
ments elided with exit aW follow up considerations., Of the 
recorpr^endations, .Rrancis Kepfiei, then De^n of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education^ wrote in Yijs foreword'tp the original 
The Torch Lighters: • - 

They deserv^the careful attention of school aiJBbllege 
officials alike, and I hope they will be widely mscussed 



J ' officials alike, and I hope they will be widely 
and acted u - -rr^-j 

them (irxv). 



. k and acted upon. The nation cannot afford to neglect 

' them(i:}cv). /' * 

' • In an'effort to determine the ^ent to which thp xtcommenda- 
tions have been adopted or modified iand to determine what addi- 
tional changes have taken place in teacher preparatory programs in 
recent years, a modified follow up of The Torch Lighters was 
undertaken in Spring 1974, consisting of a three-part questionnaire 
concerned witH three broadju^as: ' 

1. The extent of adoption of the original* twenty-two re-. 
. cemmenditions made in T/ie^Torcft Ligftfers. ^ 

2. Signtflpa^gt changes that had takenji)lace in recent • 
year^ in colleges and universities wiere prospective 

^ - ^ r teachere of reading were being prepared. " • 

X /3. Suggested recommendations for the future, as indl- 
/cated by respondents to the questionnaire. 

Tfft j^estionnaire was mailed to 220 schools, including tiie 74 
co^legi^nd universities that participated in the field study of The ^ 
T^orcl/ Lighters. A total of 161 respondents (73.2 percent of the ' 

.8 . 
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population) feturjied completed questionnaires. These sch^k* were 
located in forty states and were considered to be representative of 
^the various institutions whfere prospective teqcfiers oT reading a/e 
Rrcp^^rcd.^* - \ ' _ ' 



A^art from - questionnaire information^ fifty schools ^yere^' 
selected to give more detailed information .about tl^ir programs 
and, in some instances^, to be interviewed by tne study staff. 
\. And^at do .the results reveal? Part 1 indicates that a majority * 

^of the recommendations were in effect, including many bfelieved,fo 
be the most gpr'm^he (e.g.. that the equivalent of a* three hour 
cotfrse in reading be rec[uii:ed of prospective teachers reading). In ; . 
other instancy, the recommendation not only had been adopted but 
had been sup^!^ded. Many schools were requiring a second and a 
third course in Peading. l^n addition, /hucti morfemphksis was being - 
placed .on teaching selected aspects of diagnosis at the 'under- ^ 
graduate level. In the previous study.^suclv' a course wasousually 
considered to have only graduate level status. Yet, despite advances,, . 
little progre^f Appears td have been made in $onieareas of prepafa^ ^ 
tion. This is notable in thefcase of student teacbkig programs cbn- 
sidered by some to be essential for the preparatory approach. Thes^ 
present -study indicate?" that little effort is Being made to attract 
quality tea'chers'in the role of "cooperating" teache/s, and that col- 
leges rar^ggcpgnize, either financially or professionally, the re- * 
sponsiby^P|Esumed by those teachers who do Ihduct the student" 
teacher^^ei^irst teaching experience. * ^ ' 

e study was concerned with changes that have taken 
place d&cently in teacher jfjreparatory programs. Over four-fifths of • 
th§ respondents revealed^hat such chaJtges did, -in fact, ta^e place. 
Thejfiost predominant changes dealt with IVthe^cope of Q\e read- , 
ing program* (more courses, more specialization opportunities, and 
■ broader content coverage); 2) content (Avhere the emphasis was 
focused in competency based perfdrmLnceS,N{be use of modules, * 
and pe movement. of courses, from the campiis to the' more ^[falistic 
set^g of thb public schools); 4hd 3) related experienCesj(!tfte most ' ^ 
noteworthy being observation and tytorial progrfims). [T 

Part 3 of the study dealt with i^ecommendaiiojis for 'the fiiture 
as4etermined bVthe respondents. Slightly less tftan one-half of ttie . 
rigjpondents'atfenipted to cope with this area. Where their recom- 
mendations extended beyond "the original ones in The !rorch\ ^ - ^ 
Lighters^ the}^ were concerned jj^ith 1) an increase in the numhef-of > 
required course&from one tb'two (and in some instances, to liiree or 
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four), 2) afi earlier introduction of the student tb realistic reading 
setting? and interaction with children (as early as the fresljman year 
in some recommendations), 3) the quality of faculty responsible for 
teaching reading ct)ui^,_and .4) the need for federal^fiuidjngt^ 
^idize bot h the prospective teacher and teacher prepara^ry pro- 
grams. y ' • . 

Chapter 4 introduces two descnptions of teacher education 
programs in reading at the undergraduate level. The first illustrates 
a carefully planned, competency based^alteraative for the single re- 
quired reading course offered in Colljege A. Several elements of com- 
^.petency based instruction have been included: 1) ^restatement of 
" learner objectives and expected outcomes; 2) reliance upon injtruc- *^ 
. tional modules as 'course content; 3) personalized instruciion with 
self-pacing and^aried options'aniong objectives, learning strategies^, 
and post assessment procedures; 4) field-site schools where super- 
vised classrotlm experiences take place;- and 5) use of form afi ve and ' . 
summiatneevTkluations in program revisions. ♦ ^ ^ 

The second illustration is a model in the true sense of the term, 
since it does not represent a program in any one location. As a com-- 
posite of recommendations from several colleges and Universities, 
College B reflects a number of promising pfactices bised upon fact, 
theoVy, and professional expertise." As it is presented, the nwd^l 
offtff^'a possible framework within which d^ired revisions caq be 
acconlplished, - 0 

We hope the entire report of The Torch Lighters Revisited will ^ 
stimulate healthy debate and action. for changtln a time when al- 
ternatives for educatiptg prospective tochers of reading are needed 
niore than ever befhre. 
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Chapter! 




tus of the Recomniendatiohs 



X 




part of the study deak with the extent to which recommenda- 
Kave been put into ^FfeSTsome representative comments pro- 
vided by the respondents, an'cl a t^ef discussion of both the results 
add/the accompanying comments. In presenting this information, 
me reporting problems did emerge and these ate discussed in 
Appendix B, . . ^. * i 



Recomjnendation 1 



That all students berequiredHo make formal application to teacher 
education programs at the end of the sophomore year—selection 
criteria to include degree of academic presidency ^ mental and 
emotional maturity, indication of aptitude for teaching, and com-- 
petency in the elementary grad^skHis. ^ • 



\ RESULTS 



1. in effect 

2. modified or strengthened 

3. not in effect 

4. not applicable 

5. no response 



^ N 
92 
45 
J9 
-'4 
_l 
161 



% 
57.1 
2S.0 
11.8 , 

2.5- 

100.0 



REFRE^NTATTVE COMMENTS 

*Tormal application for professional educatioh initiated dfuVing 
freshman and sophomiore years and not later than second semester 
of sophomore year." 
"We admit in freshman yeaj/, using high school rank and act 
scores." — ^ 

"All of the above plus a requireo^ield experience."J 
"We h&ve all criteria named excrat emotional mMirity ..This is sub- 
jectively judged through liters of|recommendatron and interview.'" 
"No fbrmaitesting is condujctedi sto^^ts are intejj/iewed." 



Status of the Recommendations y 



1 




"New plans ?5s^ele^ting prospective ^deots >^ill b^^impjjiniented 
p and include com|i<^ncies listed abo>?^ as well as a*suec«Bful c(^m- 
pletion Qf a preprpfessional seminar dwrin^ffeshmai^oJ^pphomoj-e 
year." • " . s » ' ^ 

' 'The cOst to do thirin a rrgid manner^ using the best screen ing-pro- 
cedu res available upilld He'prohiHttive, and pol i t i call y i mpossi b le^" 
"Students mu.^t also have completed a successful field experience in 
order to be. admitted to our teacF^r education prograna." 
^ ^'VVe had such application apparatus but dropped it because^ it be- 
canu^nmanageable.'- ^ y * 

DISC 

The intent of this recommendation was to upgrade the criteria 
used to determine which students should be admitted to programs' 
where prospective elementary school teachers are educated, The re- 
sults appear to indicate that the recommendation has been put into 
effect to a substantial extent. Indeed, a few respondents indicated, 
in addition, speech and hearing tests, seminars, and-field experi- 
ences. These field experiences are discussed moi:e fiilly in Chapter 
,l[hree, ^ ' . ' ^ . " 

- 'Modifications of the recomtnendatidn generally represent a 
change of time as to when the selection criteria should be apj^lied. 
Whereas the recommendation. suggested the end of the sophomore' 
year, many respondents indicated that this process took place con- 
siderably- earlier; 'in sojne schools as early as the freshman year. 
Other colleges and un^erspes, althouglNfewer in number, indi- 
cated a delay^ the sheening' process due to the large number of 
transfer studenfe who did not enroll in'their educational programs 
until after the sop^more year. ^ 

Other moflRfications of the rcjcommendation include the omis- 
s\^ol assessment techniques for mental and emotional maturity 
and/or aptitudejor teaching. Gflearly, the predominant theme sur- 
rounding this omission is.the lack of faith in the validity and reli- 
^bilitx-of available assessment instruments. Others cite the cost of 
objedtive testing as a deterrent ftp adoption. These two factors pre- 
sumabK; explain the generd utilization of subjective measures when 
efforts ate made to screen candidates for maturation and attitude 
attribjjtes. Stich decisions are usually made on thebasis of a personal 
interview, a screening device that is' apparently bein^ used "to a 
greater extent now than at the time of the original field stucfy. While 
this technique is considered extremely usfeful, it is admittedly m6re . 
feasil^e in colleges which are not overwhelmed by large numbers of 
applicants. - 

2 X ^ • Chapter One* 



ll0teinihciuUtioQ2 \ ^ 

That student be permimd {if fu^ meauraged) to elect fl field ej 
concetitratUfn other than elerAentary education, provided ba$lc re- 
quiretninU in the education program ^ met, includhig the equi^ 
vcient of a three $emegter hour coutae in the teaching of reading and 
afle courwe in Mtudirnt teaching. 



I m effect ^ * ' ' . ' • »4/r 

, 2. modJficcl orsltengtbened- • 48 21^.7 

3. n9tineffect ' 3 . ?l r ^^'^ 

4. not appljcable 8 5.0 

5. noiesppnjc ' * . I 0-^ 

' . ! * lei ' loo.o 

. "Fl^ of coocentraticM other than elenientar>' education is required 
of alljnajon." 

'*\V'e miuire at l^t a !||iiv>r in another field and generally a major. 
^ Werequireehour<inr6iading." ^ ' 

"Students are required toelect a 24 points ^ncentration in a liberal 
studies area. In additiof^ ^"^^ ^ points in the teaching of 
reading and 2 student t««|chingexperiencesr 

**A11 clementar> cducatioh majors are required to take two three- 
. semester hour courses in Reading' Methods (the courses^are pre- 
• seabed). The>- may also elect a concentration of 18 s.h/^n Reading 

or enter the Reading Collateral program of 24 s. h." 

"All our students earn a major in a subject area." 

"40 core elementary education. 40 hour* electiv-es with at least one 
concentration—a new program thUyear/ 

"A fteld'of concentration other than elementary education is re- 
(pjired." ^ 

.**No one pursuing iui elementar\' curriculum can major or minor in 
elementarx cducatimi." V 

"Students are required to elect a field of concentration other than 
elementar> education; in addition to the e<|uivalent of a three- 
semester howr course in reading re<|uired. a concentration in read- 
ing may he taken a« an elective (18 hrs.)" 

"Under California credential legislation, a student must majcjr in a 
field other than elementar> education. A student has no choice in 
the matter/' 
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DISCUSSION * 

Thi^ recommendation had a twofold purpose: 1) to allow those 
students who had an interest in a part^ular field of study outsid; of 
elementary education (e.g., anthropolidigy) to be permuted to major 
in that subject, and 2) to focus attention on the ne^gfbr college 
graduates to attain a degree of sophistication in both dRHemic and 
professional courses of study. Admfl^edly, this is often difficult to 
ac(k)mplish within the coAffenes of a four year degree program^NOn 
the other hand, many colleges do allow students the option of en- 
rolling in a multitude of el^ive courses (as many as 40 hours in 
some schools^so there appears to be no valid reafton for a student to 
' jeopardize one strand of education at the expense of another. 

Results indicate that the recommendation is in^effect in a large 
percentage^ of ttje schook sampled, and supporftn^ comments are 
noteworthy on twOpbintst 1) numerous schools now requift a field 
of concentration othfet, than elementary education, and 2) students 
ar^ recjuired to enroll in morr ihari alfcree wnester hour coufte in 
the teaching of reading. In several instarttes additional reading 
courses can lead ta a "^major" or a "specialization^ in thaf^aiea. 
Under SQch ci^rcumstances, it is difficult to see how students can 
complete a major in reading instruction as >^ as additional ^re- 
l]uirements.in elementary education and still have*sufficient dec- 
tives to be eligible for a second major outside their professional 
^studies sequence. *AlthoughHhi$ would appear to be in conC||i^inc- 
tioD to the intent of the recommendation, it should pobitNbd out 
that the original study (7:142) said: "While a majority of prospective 
elementarv' school teachers ^ill probably elect education as their 
field t)f co|lcentration. there a||jM)me who. . will want to ma^or in 
a liberal arts subject . [and] there would seem to be no valid reason 
\o discourage such a nonedi|cation major." 

Apart from the availability of specialized reading programs, 
there also appear* to be a trend toward the requirements of two 
reading courses at the baccalaureate Iwel. , 



Recommendatioi^ 3 

That those faculty members chared with thej responsibility i0r 
training prospective teachers make every effort to inculcate in their 
students a sense of pride in their chosen profession. ^ 
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R0VLTS 



2. modifM ociltrengtlienecl 

3. not inelladf 

4. not applulble 

5. no response 

ATIVE 




N 


% 


131 


81.4 


23 


14.3 • 


6 


3.7. 


1 


0.6 


_0 


0.0 


»6» • 


100.0 



This is being done by sol^e faculty jprobeis. I question the atti- 
tudes of others and? therefoVthdr jM 

-I am well impressed by oui^ faculj^n this respect. There u a real ^ 
effort Jt^n by the facull>- who aft themselves jg^d of thdr pro- 
feiKioR. ' s : . 

**\%'e alio encourage membersbipjn professional organizations in- 
diting ima. There is a csylo^ chapter.** :^ 
Xurrent teadier shortage b/L brought the realization that prospec- 
ttve teadiers had better Mfin to weoipk^ the need to be enthusi- 
astic and energetic for te^^ing^ Their profoso^ ' 

**Sorrow*fully« I do not s<» this attitude prevalent at this time,**^ 
MiCUSSlON 

^ Tba rattonale fd^thls rworameiidbtton 
tentkm thai twrtryg, as a proCMkm* was not cqoMmd to be 

tlurt imm effect^ efibets woiiM 
katuaailnddlB^ 

AmaKf the pnoMiit study ind|pate overwhelming aodone- 
ment lor. 6fe iwbiSBiiMiatioo. In inetanoei where iiqi||ii siis in > 
dkatedthi£taslrooger«mh»of dieraooinm 
^^Nrtb evidtoc^ included the InvotvemeDt of sludenB In pnMional 
orga^itiras (such as the Interoatkmal Beadteg A»odatk»), at- 
tends at state sij^oKmd raadhig oonpauoei and local reading 
councils, and involvement in collegiate teacher rdated drgan(p- 
tions such as I^tuie Teachen of Anwrica andllii Dd 



I 



•tioii4 

/ nm mtdar faculty membm, ptondnent to the fiOd of reading, 
^ pfay a mote actkoe role in th^ tnetrucHon of underg^odmatee and 
reepaneibtiitif for teoddng at tegti one undergraduate 
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RESULTS 



1. in effect* / 

2. modified or strengthened 

3. not in effect/ 

4. not applicable 

5. norespoxi^ 

/■ 

/ 

REPRESENTATIVE COM METOV ^ 



N. 


% 


117 


72.7 


28 


17.4 


id 


6.2 


4 


2.5 


_a 


1.2 


161 


100.0 



"We bave/three faculty members with doctorates in reading, they 
,teach all 0 the undergraduate reading courses.t 
"Situatioh described above predates The Torch Lighten. " 
"As much as possible within staffing ttnitations.**^ 

# This varies from year to year accoid||g to what faculty is avails 
able." * m w ^ 

"Only iiinioT faculty members teach ui\dergraduate reading coune.** 
"W^ have no graduate faculty designated as such. Out senior 
, faculty all participate heavilyifi undergraduate instruction.** 

"We either teach undergraduates or work diosely with the lecturen 
. who do.*Qur lecturers are all doctoral students in reading and get 
valuable experience by teaching under supervision. Most will be' 
t«iqhing reading at the college level . ** . 

* ♦ I 

DISCUSSION , - ^ / 

It was observed frequently during the ^i^i study that faculty 4^ 
members considered to be authorities in tlfe^field of» Heading Wei»^ 
likff^ to br engaged in graduate teaching Aid research ptbi^titi to 
the exclusion of any involveii^ny|the b&calaureate ^programs; 
The study staff lamented the fa^^Kmmsitty pto^pective teachers, 
therefore, didlfeot benefk frbm^l^P^cpertise \ncl knowledge of 
leadeit in the area of reading and recommttided Uiat under- 
graduate students have the option of enrolling bf at least one coune 
taught by a highly trained anid expeiiei^d4»rdfessor. 

With only ten exceptions, this recolbnendation is in effect and 
respondents expiessed positive reactions to the proposal. Obviously, 
as indicated In some of the comments, staffing problems occasional- 
ly arise which preclude senior faculty from teaching an under- 
graduate course every semester. Similarly, senior faculty 6n study 
le^^ or sabi)aticals are not always avail^^tfeT Neverthdess, the 
recommendation has over 90 percent endorsem^ntri 

16 . I . • 
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Rec^ooiinendation S ^ 

That the class time devoted to reading instruction, whether taught 
as a separate , course or integrated with the language arts, he equi- 
valent to at least three semester hours of credit, 

RESULTS \ \ * 





N 


% 


1. 151 effect 


108 


. 67.1 


2. modified or strenf^th^ned 


44 


27.3 


3.' not in effect 


5 


3.1 


4. not applicable 


4 


1 


5r no response 


-J 






161 


100.0 



REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

7Currept requirements are six hours in reading, i.e., teacfUng of 
. diagnosis, plus thre^ houTsin language arts.** 

"Most of our students iaki at least one additional course in reading 
other than the Basils one."* 

"Six semester hours of credit in reading is required of all elementary 
majors." * ^ 

"^Ve presently r^uire six bpurs: thpe in general methods i^nd 
' another three in a practicum^rdated to student teaching. " ^ 
**J^equire six semester- houm denriopmental^nd red|||^ial rea (Sine.** 
n*hii^is a requfred minimum; riirdy does a student take less than 
- dFteeiliemester hours. althoU|^^we aile on a quarter system.** 
*Two thtee-semester-hour. courses in Teaching of Reading >ire re- 
quired fdr all elementary educa^n students. ** 



DISC^USSION 

During the first study it was reported that 97 peipent of the col- 
leges sampled required a course in basic reading instruction. In 
a{)proiimately half of these, it 'was taught as ja separatjs couise aid 
usually carried three semester hours ot credit. In the remaining half, 
it was taught as an integrated course (with other components of the 
language arts) when 10-25 percent 06 the class, time, or approxi^ 
mately four and one-half to eleven and one-quarter class hours, was 
spent specifically on reading iiistrucdon. With such minioial ex- 
pd^ure to reading instruction, in the case of the integrated course, 
the staff recommended. th^ studcmts be exposed to at least the 
equivitamt of forty irfive class hours. \ 
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An examination of the results indicates that not only has the 
recommendation been put into effect by a large percentage of 
schools sampled but numerous, respondents indicate that an equiva- 
lent thret? semester credit course now is only the minimia|Ljrequire- 
ment. It is- not uncommon that six or more semester hoursTredit are 
retj^ired and that the elective course offerings in reading ais con- 
siderably more extensive than before. With the mUod^0fon of 
additional courses in reading, it is possible for students i^ome col- 
leges to specialize or major in reading (see discussion of recommen- 
dation 2). • ' 

^ In those schools wliere reading is not given as mtich emphasis as 
recommended in the Sidelines, respondent^ndicateid they'were. 
hopint to offer the equivalent of a three semester cr^it 90urse in the 
lutur^. 

/ • . , ■ ■ 

Reci/niinendation 6 ^ ^ 

That the basic reading instruction offered to pro9pectivefkmehtary 
teachers be broadened to include content and instructiot^l 
techniques appropriate for the ihterjnediate and upper grjides.^ 

• •* 

RESULTS 

N 



0> 



1. in fjffect 
* 2. mrxiified or strengthened 
3. ;iot in elFfect 
4 .^()t applicable 
5. no res|)onse ^ 



reItcsentative comments 



N 


. 78.9S 


.127- 


28 y 


17-4 


4 , 


2.5 


2 


' 1.2 


0 


0.0 




100.0 

1 



neaain^ instmction apprqnriate tor the middle graded required for 
^llexctptearlv childhood education majors." • 
♦ "Om/ ti)Mrse is designed for jjij^les or\e thcough eight and includes 
tht»se ihstnictif)nal technicjiies. * . \ 

•The.st<>on3 three-semester-hour course, which Ls r^uired of' all 
elententar\ t^Ji^^tioA majors, includes contend and instructional 
teihtii(|ues appropriate for intermediate grades." 
"Our second wmrse is c()ntent readiff^ and oriented to upper, ele- 
mer>*ar> and junior high students.** . * 

ThLs is ini|x«.sible in a thrw semester houTCourse. which Ls what 
Vie have at the prwnt time * . •/ • 



^ * ^ * Chapter One 
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... ' 

• **Our proj^ram is much JtrongA-. We require four courses in «le- 
mentary education— on^ devoted to the reading skills apprd^n'ate 
for grades four th«^ugh eight." ^ ^ . , 

DISCUSSION ^ V • 

Tire previous study listeofthree reasons for the inclusion of (fais 
recommendation: 1) an overemphasis on beginning reading whiph 
precluded course time for advanced skills; 2) apathy on the part of 
the instructor .to offer substantial instruction in interm(i^iate grade 
^ reading skills, and 3) lack of background on the part of the stud^^ts 
to absorb instruction. Of these, the first presunlably the mhst 
predominant reason for the limited amount of time devot€kl to inter- 
mediate ^ade reading instruction^ A glance at the tOQ^cs receiving 
the mcst emphasis in the.coUege readii^; oours^ at the time of the 
original study, reveals that four of the first five topics are related to 
beginning reading instruction. * ^ 

Initially, one might find acceptance of this recommendation 
somewhat surprising. However, considering -the expanded cou^, 
offerings in reading and the widespread adoption of a three semester 
credit course in reading as a minimum, it is evident that increased 
time for reading instruction has brought about soijje balance of * 
empiWls l>etween primary 4ind intermediate instrueiion. Ano{:her 
hopeful sigfi is the absence tf any comments restrictiiig reading in- 
struction to initial reading in oiKder to accommodate slower students. ^, 

RecomineiKlakion 7 \ ^ * / 

That college iii^itnuHon continue to Jkmphaslze that no one method 
of word recogfMon, such as pHonic analysis, be used to the exclu- 
sion* of pMpr word attack techniques..^ 

That st^Sejits be exposed to a variety of^pinions delated to oi^Kt 
significant issues of reading, si4ch as grouping policies, prereading 
matern^ techniques of beginning fading instructio^y and 
teachin^^ochines. 



RESULTS 



i 



1. in effect • t < : 137 .851 

2. modij[ied or strengthened v- ^ ^ * 1^ - <^ 11.8 

3. not in effect . ^ 2 1.2* 

4. not applicable ^ 3 1»9 

5. no response ^ ' ' 0 Q«Q 

, . " . 161 * JOO.O 



Status of the Recommendations 



HEPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS ^ 

"We have a series of reading courses, including one ca*lled Issues and 
Trend^s in Elementary School Reading. " 

^ "VVe even offer sem^r5\(voIuntary) on controversial topics." ) 
"VVe do this. \r\i^\ir state however, there is pressure to emphasize 
^ the right method— phonicsP . ' 

"Yes, and students often object that they are not gettifig the answer 
and the way. Many would be more ^tisfied if we promoted i)ne 
method only." v ^ ' . 

? "More varieties of reading^course offerings 'provide morejatitude in * 

^ these areas." ^ ^ 

"Most have recognized the futility of narrowing the thinking of their . 
students." 

. "V^ave a staff of ter^^eight w ith doctorates, who weWdiosen be- ^ 
cause they believe in different approaches to the teaching of read- * 
ing. Students cannot progress through the^rogram without meeting 
at least three points^f view, and they occasionally complain b^^ 
cause they are taught conflicting beliefe/*. \ 
'"V\'e. would take a different approacJi. emphasizing the method of 
reading that fits best with^)ur ove^dll philosophy of teaching and 
learning.*^ . ^ . . 

DISCUSSIOff ' ' 

Considering the publication dale of the 
easily recall tliepublic apd professional fu 
the issue of phonic analysis and, in V^J^'^^mifEff^^^ L ^^^ 
" employed as a wo^ attack si 
plethorik^L^^arch has sup 
learn to deoqde unknown woi^ii^|K^^^^ 
notably throj]^h a combinati^^^i^^^jjfjj^^ tr 
^textual anal^r Consequently, 
tention that there is no one meth 
master the act of decoding, ^m , 
of the early^ sixties^liomogeneo 



argue with * 
/flieh children 
other controversial issues 
hetere^eneous grouping. 



early versus def^yed introductiodMW^ riding instruction, the 
adoption of one, methodologicalj^proach ^ver a'ndther-^there is 
almost universaf^cjonsensus that no particular approach, set of ma- 
terials, or doctrine^could apply equally well to all readers. . 

thus it IS no,t. Surprising that there is overwhelming adoption of 
this recommendation, even to th6 extent that several colleges offer 
separate courses to acquaint their students with the controversial 
issues dHhe tim^' It also interesting to note that represenjtative 
comments occasionally indicate that some undergraduate students 
still ask to be informed of the one^method of teaching reading. 
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Recoinunendatibn 8 



I take erei 



That college instructors mke greaterjesponsibUlty ip making certain 
.that their students have mastered the principles of phonic and struc- 
tural ar^ysis, ^ ' 



[effect ' 

i • 

nodif ied or. strengthened 



\Ti effect 
not applicable 
no re^jponse 



.1 '-^.v 





% 


110 


"68.3 


35 ' • 


21.7 


- 1^ 


7.5 


4 


l.S 


0 


0.0 


161 


100.0 



REPRESENTATIVE COMMEN 

"Difficult to respond to this one 4)ecause of the word greater. 
* Greater ^an what?" ^ * 

'^A mid term exam in the required reading course measures Jjbfe 
through syllabicating ^ords and placing primary accents." ^^ft 
"Methods students are requ^j^i^ to complete a programed text on 
^acd[jmck skills." ^ ^ ^ * * 
"All students are expected to fuiss a proficiency (instructor made) 
chjck." J y ; 

"All students are required te^^B^rnon^tnite their competency in' 
, phonic analysis, structural an^lyslsT^d context analy^," 
' **Our new dompeteflcy based teacher education "tiSbus ^n reading, wilt 
help to meet this need.** _ , t 

* •'Students in the first couWin reading are'iiequired to pass a knowl^ 
edgp proficiency test in p*hohjcs an^ structural apalysis.'^ ^ * ' 
*'We .have modularized tWb undergt'aduatiilcourses^^o indiltle 
maktei^units ip wc^d aiMilysis anti others. 'Coilrse credit is w^Ulield 
until tn^establish-pfbhciency.** \ • # '7 

S *This gets varying degrees of emphasis; some of us just don't believe 
in the accepted venions of prl^ples and are much more concern^ 
with other aspects of learninCTKB^^ * 

DISCUSSION 

This recoiflKndatiovi was Based m the initial finding that 
many teachers were not helping theirpopils to use^a variety of word 
analysis skills because, as teachers, they were often deficient in some 
^of the^ sicills themselves. In particular they lacked knowledge of 
many cotpponents of phonic and structural analysis (presumably, 
because they had never been taught these skills). Therefore, wh^ a 

Status of the Recommendations . ' 21 # ^ 



child encountered an unknotrn word most teachers tended to Jell 
him what the word was, or' ask other peers to decide the word. 
Under these circumstances, it did not appear that children were de- 
veloping iny^^^H^liant, discriminating readers. Also It^re was no 
c^ncentriBed effort in the early sixties to ensure tj^at prospective 
teachers were familiar with a variety of word analysis techniques. " 

Based on the results, it w^uld^ppear that today's college pro- 
fessors are assuming mordsresponsibiJtty for ensuring that the teach- 
ing of woi;d attack skills is included in tjie (Curriculum. Judging from 
the repi:e$entative comments of the respondents, many colleges of 
education ha ve^established Numerous aiSi^^nlent devices to measure 
a student's proficiency in this area of reading«||pqwled^. 

Becommendation 9 / 











40 


124.8 


24 r: 




78 


4^4 


Ife 


ATS 


• 

4 


2.5 


161 


99.9 



That a course in baMc reading instruction be required of all prospec- 
tive seconda ry school teachers, 

RESULT^ 

1-. in effect 
^ 2. mcxiified or strengthened ' 
^ 3. nbtinerfect ' ^ * . * ' 

• 4, not^^plicable , * » . 

^ ' 5. no response ' ^ ' 

REPRESENTAT^E COMMENTS / 

■ • . - - / ■ ' ' . . 

New Ryan Bill for credential teachers. California requires this." 

This is now state law in KentucVy." 

*'£ffccti\'e in Wisconsirt. lO*^*." * " • 

' All English teachers now required to take this course." || ' 

/ Not requhred of all on our camplts, only for social studies i 
English majors." , * ' 

"All secondar\ majors in communication skills are required to take a 
course in secondary school reading: it is an elective for the other 
majors." ' 

"He<juired of thost* with English majors or minors only." • 

**Not recjuired but is availabib; many advisors of- secondar>* educa- 
tion majors in various fields require the course." 

**ln fact, the state of Pennsylvania has dropped this as a requirement 
and a secondar\ reading vacancy has not been filled." 

"Secondary reading course is offered in the elective form." . ^ 
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^ "Not required at thS time/' 

W "Thiscourse was dropped in the early sixties/* 
"No longer required by alL' 
><r} * "Recommended but not yet in effect/** 

"Unfortunately We haven't penetrated the crustiriess of jhe second- 
ary education depart ment /' , 
"We have tried anH, so far, have failed/' 

"A Course irt basic Reading instruction is required of ^prospective 

^ English teachers only/' ^ 

"Hav^iscussed therneed. No action to date/' 

DISCUSSION ^ 

If one would combine responses in columW one and two from 
the questionnaire, thfe in<lication would be that this recommenda- 
tion was in effect at approximately 40 percent of the schools 
jsampled. HoweVer, this is one example where the respondents who 
have checked column two are indicating a modificatio4IM the 
recommendation rather than a strengthening of it. In almost every 
instance, as supported by the accompanying comments^ the modifi- 
catioji relates to the elimination of the elhphasizec^ word a// in the 
recommendation. What the respondents are;. saying is^at prospec-. 
Uve teachers of seco0(9ilt)t.school English' and, in some instances, . 
prospective s^ndai^^sodU studies teachers are required to enroll 
/ in a basid reading coimir butt that ^ requiremenl/o^ot apply to 
fltf prospective secondary school teachers. Therefore, alUioU^ the 
* results shown above indicate that the xeconimendation is not. in 
effect in 48 percent of the colleges sampled, th^ figure rises to 63 
percent when the responses in columns'two and three are combined. 
When one further eliminates the 9 percent of respondents who indi/^ 
^ated that the recommendation was not applicable to their schools ' 
.j(primarily becauje of the absence of a secondary school' prottam), ^ 
the percentage of schools not requiring prospective secondary fthool 
teachers to enroll in a .basic reading course increases to an even 
. higher percentage. ^ * . ^ 

But there is a'-hopeful sign that this high percentage will 
diminish somewhat in suB^uent years. In Wisconsi^or example, 
a state law will go. into effect in 1977 mandating Jpat graduates 
majoring in secondary education will not qualify Tor a teaching 
certificate without a reading course. Other states hdve 'preplr^d' 
similar legislation, but one questions wHy such requirements dia hot 
originate with colleges and universities rather than witii itate 
legislatures. . ^ 
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^ Until such laws are enacted or put into effedb, or until colleges 
of education mak^ tHe^hanges, many secondary sdfool pupils will 
be denied opportunities lor increasing their reading skills. Many 
teachers do not have adequate training^for helping tftfeir students 
improve reading skills or for diagnosing and correctinp fcading^ 
^ problems. Thus, for ma^iy children, it appears that the elementary 
school wiU continue to be a terminal point in the development of, 
reading progress. ^ * 



^Recommendation 10 ^ ^ . " » 

That colleges ojjer a course; or inservice. training, in reading inB 
strucHon specifically designed for principals; supervisors, and co- 
operatingfeaqhers. " ' .4 

RESULT3 ^ ^ 

<, 2, '' . N - % 

^ l^n effect ^ ' - ^ 59 ^ 31,0^^ ^ 

' " - 2. modified or st^ngth^ijy^ - ^2 13.7 

3. not in effect " 68 42.2 • 

4rnot applicable • % 1^ 

\ 5. i?o response ^ ^ 3 ' 1.9 

• 161 100.0 

, REPRESENTAflVE COMVl£;;VTS - ' 

f part of master's degree." 
Offered ks a graduate course.** 

V\'e haven't offered such a course. Might be a good ideaNRre- 
sumably. if the\ earned'their job titles, reading was stressed in thei? 
bai^kground courses and experiences."* y__ 

^ ' "Not- a si>ecific course for [ust 'that group. Twentv-one^ Hours of 
-graduate work available iii reading." 

# * Not a course, but a practicum in the administration/supervision of 
public school rcadim{,grograms." 

This will be starfecTne.xt year on a voluntary basis." 
"A graduate course. Organization and Administration of the Read- 
ing Program. Ls open to schot)l administrators and/or school reading 
specialists." * • • 

'Four reading courses. being taught in school districts as part of in- 
ser\ ice. plus statewide Right to Read training program with sevent\\ 
participants." ' V 

2d 
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• . . . . . L/ . 

"We don*t have a specific course but we do offer various extension 
cctiirses 'and ot\ campus courses in reading open to principals, super- 
visors, and cooperating teachers in reading/* 

'*\\'e would like to do this buf our staff is too limited. There are too 
few principals and supen isots who want to improve their reading 
- jfkills/" 

■'Chief .school administrators no longer have to take a course m read- 
ing/* * - - » * ' 

DISCUSSION * • \ 

^ ^ . . ' . 

Considering the fact that during the ^;riginal field stu^y the 
staff noted the absence of ^ny viable inservice educational programs 
(because too often ^dministratoi^ in a responsible position were not 
sufficient!}^ informed about^the ccmnprexiti^ of reading i mU^|i on 
or component skilk), the recommendation has considerable meriJb. 
In retrospect, however, it does not have a practical applicationr'to . 
the^ baccalaureate program and. undoubtedly actocfnts for the f^c^ 
that a majority of respondents indicated it was either not in effect or 
not applicable.* 

NSn^the other hand, the accompanying. comment^ indicate Jthat 
many courses^are ojpfered at thegraduate level and, although'not de- 
signed specifically for^thenv; school administrators are encouraged 
to enroll in the courses. ^ , . "* 

In the final analysis, the trend in offering off -campus courses in 
% public school setting may prove more conducive to the enrollment 
of administrative staff in grlHuateo-eading courses. 



Re^^mendaUon J 1 

fl. That more use be made 4>f the case study or problem center^ 
approach so that students are given the opportunity to relate 
t^ory to a particular problem and ultimately to analyze, inter- 
pret, and solve that problem. 

bf That tape recordings and films of classroom activities be utilized ^ 
to supplement course offering^. 

c. Tiiat students be provided with directed observational experi- 
ences in schools concurrently with their course work in read- 
ing, or that they have the^ opportunity of observing filassroom 
teaching ati closed circuit television. 

d. That college administrators make every effort to coordinate ready 
ing instruction with the practice teaching program. 
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•art A ParlB I%tC PartD 
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. * N" % >J % , .N , % N % 

1. in effect 98 60.9 98 60.9 ^0^ 65^8 93 57.8 

2. modified or 44^27.3 41 25.5 40 24^8 35 21.7 
strengthenedL^!^-*^ - 

3. not in eff^ [ 14 8.7 14 8.7 10 6.2 24 14.9 
•4.^notap^able 5 ^$-^^7 4.3 4 2.50 7 4.3 
5. no respotke _0 ^ 0.0 1 0.6 1 0.6 "2 1.2 

y 161 100.0 161 100.1) 161, 99.9 161 99.9 



REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS. « ' 

"Instead of limiting students to olftervation, they eith^er participate 
in a fifeld experience or alresident tutor pydgram^;.^ . ^ r 

^ "Students take methods coUrses on Mond^y.aiwRllnnesday and. are 
in schools Tuesday and Thursday sapervised' by a methods profes- 
sor" V. v 

"Almost aU preservice ihstfuc^ioi>has been moved off campus for an 
onsite teacher education program; sfudent*pupil tutpmd$^«]r^^. re- 
quired in all sections of reading courses." 

-"Related laboratory experiences are incorporated as a cotnponeAt of 
' the co&rse work in the junior year." 

"Problerti" solving tiebhniques are more likely to %e undertaken 
* during advanced cla^ which ajei not taken by all students. Stuv 
dents in reading clinic courses are videotaped while teaching and 
then givflffan opporttiftiity^o evaluc^te themiselves. Item D to a small 
extfeptoniy." - 7 ^ 

"Much of this can be accomplishAl through our field centered pro- 
gram Wihere the public schools become our laboratory.", 

'We do much of our own filming and offer oiir students .an op- 
portunity to react to it. We are not yet able to afford cpmrnercially. 
prepared films, nor do we think they are as functionial as 'home- 
made* ohes^." .* » 

Too few st^ mernbers is the limiting factor here." 

"We have tape recorded and filmed examples of 'good* and *poor*' 
teaching techniques, and our students assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both." 

\ . • ^ - 

*S€e also Appendix C. 26 r 

r 
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DISCUSSION 

During the original field study, members of the team visiting 
cbllege campuses frequently requested an opportunity to observe a 
class in reading instruction. As a result* of these observations, they 
lioted that there was heavy reliance oo the use of the lecture method 
and little use made of auc}iovisual aids to supplement the lecture. 
' The course was placed in the curriculum jl time when students 
4iad had no previous opportunity to obse^R^ cooperating class- 
^vooms (i:148). The net result was frustration to instinctor and stu- 
dei^ alike: to the instructor, because he feared that his students did 
, not have a firm undeiltanding of the concepts being presented, and 
to the students becaiSe^they comprehended little of an unfamiliar 
theory that appeared to Have no practical value. 

As the present results clearly indicate, numerous changes have 
taken place in the intervening years. Perhaps the most elective 
move toward jovercoming the problems of lecture haU instruction 
was to leaver the can^u^i^etting for a public school setting ajpd 
provide reading instrMtion in conjunction with observations and 
tutorial programs. Eveopmose lecturers who di^ot opt for this ex- 
pedfl^dy lla# come to the realization that read^g instruction can- 
not^ taught in a vacuum divorced from practical application, aas 
numerous respondents indicated. 

Of the four internal suggestions made, the most widely adopted 
(by more than 90 percent of the colleges sampled) was the use of 
observation techniques either before or with reading instruction. 
Problem solving techniques are similarly in effect, alth<Aigh they are 
more likely to be fgund in graduate programs. Tape recordings am^ 
films of local origin are widely used^ especially for djugnosis. Re- ' 
sppndents indicated that the high cost of commercial films pre- 
cluded their purchase or rental.^ , > 

While a strong majority indicate that efforts are made to co- 
» ordinate reading instruction with practice teaching programs^ rer. 
sponses to other parts of this study seem to indicate that these ^f^^ts _ 
have not necessarily been translated into reality. ' " 

Joking at tli^ overall results, one can conclude that more 
instructors are moving away from the ''traditional'* method of in- 
. structor/ pupil communication that was found to be so prevalent 
during observations in the <iri{^tttd study. It would now be of 
* interest to know what effect on thf:^ student this transition has had, 
both in terms of acquisition of k,nowledge and subsequent per- 
formance in the classroom. 
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RecommendatkHi 12 ' ' > ; 

That all prospective teachen become acquainted ,ip^ techniques, 
interpretation, and evaluation of current and past research. 

That all prospective teachers introd^gled tp professional reading 
journals, , 







Part A 






N % 


1. 


in effect 


86 53.4 


2. 


modified or 


39 24.2 




strengthened « 




3. 


not in effect 


33 2a'4 


4. 


not applicable 


3 K9 


5. 


no response 








161 99.9 



. REPRESENTATIVE COMXfENTS 



RESULTS 

PartB 

N % ^ 

99 6L5 
38 23.6 

22 13.7 
2 - 1.2 
_0 0.0 

161 1004) 

"Varies from course to course as to ras^rcfh emphasis." 

"Ur^l^rgraduate students re({uired tcfUake course in Fundamentals 
of Research." ^ ' 

"Done only on a graduate level." • 

"Undergraduates get latter, but little of former." ' ^ 

'These skills given low priority in a three cxedit course," 

"Both of these are done through assigiunents^ although it is difficult 

to emphasize techniques of research. More attenfion is given to in- ' 

terpretat ion and application of results." ^ 

"Prospective elementar>' school ttf^chers get very little research, but 
prospective $econdar>' teflDe|pnrs do: The same is tme-of the second 
. half of this recommendation." 

"We do this on a limited bsft^ using the Eric/Crier/RRN material.** 
"Let's not try to make the undergraduate *how to' course ^to a' / 
graduate research courst. Other than a few profcssional^urnals, I 
hejiltte t^ cover research." . j 

*Dur psychologx department offers this first 'portion ofmb recom- 
mendation as a scplira^e course.? "y'""T 

• ' 

DISCUSSION 

Since 4his recominend^o# consisted of parts, a smalt- 
minority (10 Q(rcexit of the respondents) chose to aqg^er each sug- 
giestion separately « This point is made because, in the responses of 



*See also Appendix C. 
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*»these sixteen, a sham distinction was made between acquainting 
students vidth selected aspects of research (which clearly was not 
done) and battrpducing students to professional reading journals 
(which obyidMy was done). One is therefore led to speculate 
whether a similar dichotomy might have emerged had all re- 
spondents reacted to separate parts of the recominendation as op- 
posed to treating it in its entirety. 

There is a controversy a^ong the respondents 'ov^ the pre- 
sentation of research at the undergraduate le^, although it is not 
quite clear how this can be entirely avoided if students are expected 
to read and interpret the professional journals. 

^n reviewing the rationale for the recominendation, it is 
evident that it was not intended thatttudents probe oeeply into the 
areas of research but that students be given ''enoagh training in 
techniques to enable them to partici{)ate in cooperative researdi 



ventures within their sgfeools, to view research findings with some 
degree of professional ^Hi, to determine the importance 6f the re- 
. suits for their own use, and to evaluate the findings11T*light of their 
^tended purpose** (1:149). In retrospect, that seems to be a rather 
awesome task for undergraduatesl Without access to The Torch 
Lightens or a knowledge of its contents, respondents probably would 
not have attributed such a global definition to the recommendation. 
On the other hand, if they had apcess— and the recommendation is 
the reality in colleges as indicated — then it would' appear that the 
millennium may not be too far away. . * 

Recoinmendatioh 13 ' 

That the st(^ responsible for teaching reading eind/or lang;ua0rarts 
courses be sufficiently augmented to allow each instructor time in 
which tO' observe and confer with students during the practice 
teachinaexperience and to consult with the cooperating teachejjUpnd 
adminimative personnel 

RESULTS 

^ 

1. in effect 

2. modified or strengthened 

3. not in effect 

4. not applicable ^ 4 

5. no response » 



Status of the Recommendations 



N 




53 


32.9 


24 


14.9 


71 


44.1 


12 


7.5 ' 


_J 


0.6 


161 


100.0 
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REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

*The student teachiigg and method courses are two entirely different 
.V things. You are not teaching the same student that you are working 
with l/i student teaching.'* f * 
'This is a strong university policy.'* • - 

**At present, unless we are engaged in student teaching supervision, 
this is not done. Two schools* have field based programs. In these 
schobtst this is doqj^.** 

^ I^^Mr required.readii^ practicum for both elementary and second; 
•*^^^^r>'" students (each, tbree hour courses) include what, you have 
^ described above," .y 

"All are invited to participate but are not assigned.*' 

'The above is true for prospective elementar}* teachers but not for 
^ prospective hi^h school teachers:" 

'*Reading staff is in reasonably close touch with students during sl|i- 
dent teaching.** 

**U'e have a division' of labor, but the director of student teaching 
teaches the readingcourseand chooses the su(>ervisors.*' • 
"Student teaching and reading are separated with little interaction.** 0t 
" *The student teachers are generally su(>ervised by faculty members- 
who do not! teach any of the reading courses." 

**Durh)g ^ding participation experience, b(it not necessarily 
during student teaching.** 

'^*The staff in reading and language arts is actively involved With the 
supervision of student teachers but, with the numbers in ourji^ading 
^ classes, it is impossible to follow all students into student teaching.** 
**Course teaching load circumvents the time necessary for reading 
instructors to be able to follow through." 

**Great idea. We face budget reality here, however. Sorry to have to 
report Torch Dimming at this time.*' 

This happen&occasionally, but we are under such budget stress and ' 
teaching overloads that it does not happen regularly. We do, how- 
ever, rerjuire miniteaching in several quarters prior to student 
teaching and the interchange does take place there.*'. 
**Visitations are made but, with 500 ^tudents scattered around the 
state each semester, this is not too practical.*' 

"Instructprs do this as apart of their foy^ required Jbipuis of advisory 
time per week.** 

DISCUSSION 

This Recommendation stemmed from a relatively standard pio- 
cedure in which students enrolled in a basic readlfig course taught 
by one instructor and were supervised in their student teaching ex- 
perience by another. Often, these college instructors were membtSt/^ 

20 ^ 30 Chaptei^^n'e 



of different 4epartihents.^d did not have the opportunity and /or * 
the desire to compiunicate with one another. Thus, a student might 
attempt t,o practice wha| had been learned in a reading course and 
then be criticized for tnose very practices by the ^dent teaching 
supervise^. Tlyf origiifal study indicated "that about half of the 
reading instructors queried during the field studj^ did not supervise 
their stilclents^urin^ the practice teaching experience/' The study 
went on to i^int ouT, ''Indeed, ni^y of them [reading instructors] 
seldom vis^tid the coQperating local classrooms to observe the 
methMolo^pr^ced there" (i :150). 

Although me popttlaffbns of the original and follow up studies 
ar^^mewh^t different, the results today appear to be similar to 
yAoii they were yesterday. 'Indeed the comments of respondents 
inoicate that the recommendation as stated^ may not be in ^fect to 
the extetU impUed^^ost of the modificati^ to th6 recommenda-' 
tion relm'^o sporafBc ob^rvations by rn^ding instructors in local 
kchook during tutgfml programs relat^ more closely to reading and 
prereading coiiri|g|jBan to student teaching. This modi ficati on is a 
somewhat different concept than tKaK^envisioned by the study stafT ' 
when the recommendation was originally made. Budgetary con- 
siderations, staffing problems, and time continue to be cited as bar- 
riers precluding significant progress toward the realization of the 
-recommendation, it. 

* # 

Recommendation 14 

That additional experimental research be initiated in the areas of 
criHcalreading, study skills, and grouping practices. 



RESULTS 



N 






21.7 




12,4 


80 . 


50.0 


15 


' 9-3 


11 


6.8 


161 . 


100.5 



1 . in effect 

2. modified or strengthened 

3. not in effect 

4. not applicable 
^ ntf response 



- - - vtmstNTxrivr comments • • - - - • 

*This is a nebuloiic item. All w^uld a^^ witfi it. 'but who should do *■ 
this, the college instructor?*' 

**By whom? For whom?*' 
Status of ihe Recommendahans « r .21/7 



\**Most faculty membeis contribute k> journals or professional con- 
ventions.'* . ' 
**At least tM>'o faculty members have been. engaged in the serious* 
study of the process of critical reading and have developed a coiki^ | 
on the teaching of critical.reading.**^ ' 1 

"Only these areas? We are working Iir many others; these are^pent " ' 
areas!" * . 

' "^No research, but these topics are^acb discusstMf.'*j|^ ^ 

'Experimental research for^the advan|ed graduate student. Many^ 
«othertopicscould be added.** \ ' * 

"We have not founc^it possilble to do experimental research of thii 
nature at the undergraduate leYel.** 

"Not one qf our thrusts. May develop if staff incrt^^ses.** 



*Tacult> assignmehtk at thiat instRption have allowed for little re- 
search*. Some small ^tentioi>is given through dissertation research, 
but this has been mostly in beginning reading/' 

"Research is aa individual dfioice in this university and .is done by 
individual professors in these area^.** 

DISCUSSION 

This recommendation was an outgrowth of field study inter- 
views with reading professors who indicated that their instructipnal 
presentation would be strengthened!^ more empirical data Were 
available relative to specific aspects of reading such as Aose in- 
dicated in the recommendation. As vviith RecQinmendation 10, one^ 
can perhaps understand why this recbmg[ln3^on may have been 
m^de but it is more difficult td relate spec^ically to 4beJ>ift;- 
calaure^atepreparatory program. It is not sttrprmng that this recom- 
mendation is not in effect in a majority. g( the schools sampled and^ 
the comments of |he respondents^dQ^npl'^eed additional discussion. 



Recommendadon 15 

a. That the colleges recruit, trainb and certify coaperattng teachers. 

b. That cooperating teachers^ c^tet. training and coBeg/i cert^ica^ 
* tion, serve in the capacity of associates to the college, 

c/ That as associates to the college, cooperating teachers participate 
in ifie- formulation of practice teaching programs; in related 
seminars, and in the finai evaluation of student performance. ^ 

d. That as associates to the college, cooperating teachers renpeioe 
financial remuneration commensurate with their roles. 

32 
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Part A Part^ ' ' P^rtC 

N % N - % • 'N % 



Nj % 



1. i^effect 35 21,7 25 15.5 36 22.3 ^2 2|U 

2. modifiea or 24 14.9vfl8 11.1 ^25 15.5 M Wb ' j 
strengthened 

3. not in effect ,77 47.8 93 57.8 77 47.a - 73 45.3 

4. not applicable 20 12.4 23 14.2 20 12.4 19 11.8 ' ^ 

5. no response . 5 ^ ^ JU -1 

161 99.9 161 99.8 161 99.9 161 Ws %. 

. . • . ^ ■ — - v.-^ 

REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS ' ' ^ * ^ 4 

*The school systems receive credits which teachers can use for 
tuition towarc] graduate work." 
"C is done to some degree on a vcriuntary basis." 
* **Several public school personnel are borrowed each year for s^per- 
Visory roles.** ^ , ^ 

"Cooperating teachers participate in final evaluation of student per- 
formance and receive financial remuneration (not commiensurale 
with their work). The extent of their participation in pljajaning 'is ^ ^ 

^ limited." • * * ^ - 

"All^ cooperating teachers receive $2D0 from the state, of Texas for 
working with one or more student teachers during the academic ^ 

year.** ^ y " 

"Cooperating t^hers are required to take training and are actively . ' 
involved in develcning^the program objectives. They validate perr 
formance objectii^ ' and recommend additional training for 
individuab.** 

"The rules' and regulatiory of the university do not permit co- 
operating' teachers to serve in the capacity of^^sociates to the uni- 
versity. However, the cooperating teachers amkuniversity super- 
4 visors cooperatively determine the student teaching program and 
student teaching grades." ' . - t 

» TV^rylittleof the above at the present time.** , 

"Receive an honorarium paid by the student as a laboratory fee.** 
"Cooperating teachers receive a token payment; many believe th^ 
deserve more." * ^ - 

"We have an advisory1)oard of twenty-four individuals from public 
schools. VVe use twelve, local. pubte teachers, as suppleojentary f 
teacher|#We do insefvice with public school teachers who work " 
• withstuSent^eachers.** % \ ' 

' • 

*S«e also Appendix C. 3 3 
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— — Haveyott- t r k s d tcrw' ork with pu bl ic school s?- 

"We do have many public school teachers employed as adjunct 
staff, and' about one*half of our stu4ed{^ spend two-thirds to one 
year in !»-publiq school Where they work regularly . with pupils^ 
. teachers^'amidlin^cal professors/' ' • * 

"UnfortunatelyTTwfien visiting coo^rating schoob we still see' 
notices /)n llv»aH»Uetin boards to. the eftect— who wanfs a student 
teache'r?" ^j^^ ^t, • . 

DISCUSSION • .> 

In the staff of The Torch Lighters todk the position that, 
"The practice* teaching expenence is considere(]| the hedrt^f the 
teacher education program.^* (i:74). Presumably, the heartbeat was 
found in the person of the cooperatihg te&cher who assumes major ^ 
responsibility for inducting the student teacher into practice teach- 
ing and guiding the aj^^pientice through that program. Because of , 
the estimated influence exerted by the cooperating teacher on the M 
immediate as well as subsequent performance of the student, the;^ . 
* staff agreed that "it is essential that cooperating teachers be hi^y 

competent and well trained people This would 'necessitate the 

development of a corps of specialists who not only are competent 
elementary school^te^hers but are specifically trained in the area of 
instruction arfd supervision/' (i; 151-152), Where better to imple- 
ment this proposal than within the colleges under whose jurisdfctipn 
the. recruitment and education of cooperating teachers would take 
place? I # 

Results indicate that Part D of the recommendation has re- 
ceived the highest percentage of acceptance among the colleges - 
sampled although oi^ could question whether a financial reward of 
$50,. $100,. or $200 or tuition vouchers are, in fact^ adequate re- 
muneratioiyin terms 'of the services they provide, ^though many 
cooperating teachers are motivated purely through professional re- 
sponsibilities, others would consider more tan^ble rewards as an in- 
centive to participate in student teaching programs. Despite the 
widespread use of tuition vo<yic3iers, many teachers must foriFeit these 
because they have reacllMij^ terminal point in their education or are 
^unable to usej|iem during the period specified (usually, tuition 
^ vouchers are r e strict ed to use dining oiie academic year) . 

Although cooperating teachers still do not receive college status 
to the extent intended in the recommendation, they do appear to 
have a more active role in the development a(cpllege policy con- 
cerning student teaching programs. In spite of this trend, an over- 
whelming majority still have no part in policy making decisions. 
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What"is^equaltylii 
do not recruit, train, or certify cooperating teachers. Qn the, basis of 
these findings^ it wotdd appear that the student teaching program, 
often considered essential in teacher preparation, still has a long 
^ way to go. ^ 
"^^ ■ . , ^ 

Recommendation 16 

That colleges appoint a liaison person to work directly toith the local 
schoolsystem to achieve closer cooperation between the schools and 
theTullege and to assist the public^scfiools in upgrading Yeading and 
other academic instruction. 



RESULTS 



' N % 

1. in effect - , 72 , 44.7 

2. modified or strengthened 29 18.0 
• 3. not in effect 48 • 29.8 

4. not applicable • ^ 10 6,.2 

5. ^ no response * * 2 1.2 

161 99.9 



REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

*This is done, but not on a systematic basis.*' ^ 
''Public schools should appoint a liaison person." 

•*Our liaison persons are coordinators for the student teacher term— 
not^exclusively reading, but involved with reading.'* 
**Director of student teaching serves in this capacity.*' > . 

"On request, the faculty' in- reading teach extension courses and in- 
service courses in reading for local school districts. They alsa sery% 
on request as consultants in readingto local school districts.** 

• "We have a coordinating committee to work with the school^*' 

**VVe have developed some*teaching centers where we havei a co- 
ordinator paid by the4ocal schools. ** ^ 

"An assistant dean performs such functions with all cooperating 
school systems.** . 

**Our ^dent teaching supervisor is generally regarded as our liaison 

"(n one of the seven school systems Where we send stu^Kits, we hive 
a liaison person who is employed half-time by the c^bhty and half- 
. time by the university.*' 

"Not enough staff.** - 

"Insufficient budget. A faculty member responsible for this was not 
replac^.'* / 



Status of the Recommendations a 25 

35 , 



DISCUSSION V 



As the original study pointed out on numerous occasions, closer 
cooperation between the college anc]^ local schocds Was a worthy 
goal. Where rapport -and mutual respectifetd not enst (as was often, 
the case), the term "cooperating school" or "cooperating college" 
was frequently a misnomer. The proposal for a liaison persoi^, ap- 
p^nted by the college to work with local school personnel, was cour 
sidered essential in an effort to: 1) establish friore harmoAious rela- 
tiOj^ between colleges and local schools, 2) bridge the gap between 

thwry (advocated in college classrooms) and practice (employed in 

public school classrooms)/ and 3) assist eletnentary school teachers V 
and administrators in upgrading reading instruction in the schools. / 

The results indicate that forty-four percent of the respondin^^' ' 
schools have accepted the reconimendation. Much^pf this has bedn 
achieved as a result of field centered and oi^te innovation in 
teachet education, 

Where modifications oPUie recommendation are in effect, they~ 
usually refer to the appointment of faculty members on-an informal 
; basis-^most frequently, directors of stt|d^t:teaching or supervisors 
^ student teaching. Since the^ sfiifP '^embers can functioi^ as 
liaison persons only on a' part%time bas^is^'eif seivid^ do not neces- 
sarily fulfill the intenit of the rebbmm^ndation. Once again, 
budgetary- considerations and time preclude, more widespread ac* 
ceptance of the recommendation. ^ • / 



Recommendation 17 

^ . -. . 

That colleges encourage students to remain in local cooperating 
schools for a full day during the practice teaching program so that - 
their understanding of the continuity of the reading prbgram may 
be strengthened. 



RESULTS 



1- N % 
128 79.5 

engthened ' 22" , 13.7 

3. not in effect 6 3.7 

4. not applicable —^pK 2 1.2 * 

5. na response 3 1.9 

^ / ..mo.._ 

REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

**Required to have a full day experience for a full semester." 
"The above is an absolute requirement for practiccfteaching." 

36 ^ . 
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**Students live in the commun i ty where student teachin g occurs. 

They remain in the school one full semester and are ip the schooPfor 
the entire day.**/ 

"Full day as senTbrs; half day as juniors.** 

J^tudent teacliingira sixteen week"fuBtime7faUday^ex{)eriencer* \ — 

"State law requires this in oiirprogam." ^ * 

"discussion 

The original study stated that ""slightly less than, half of the 
colleges partipipating in the field study reported that their students 
were required to do only half *day student teaching during the ap- 
prenticeship program" (1 : 153). B^ause the staff fell Qiut Uiony pro- 
speetive teachers were unable to observe or participate ia the 
continuity of the reading program, when student teaching yras 
either abbreviated and/or wHere reading was taught by ^ the co- 
operating teacher at a time other than when student teachers wer& 
present in the classroom, the recommendation was made, for full 
time student teaching. ... 

Follow up results indicate that this recdhimendation is in effect 
in an overwhelming number of schook and represents a substai^al 
change from fifteen y^ars ago. . 

Becommendation 18 . 3^ 

That not m0e than two students be assigned to practice teach 
simultaneously in one cooperating classrooni, ' ' ^ * 



. RESULTS 



1. in effect 

2. modifiedx)r strengthened 
'3. not in effect. 

' 4. not applicable * 
. 5. no response 



.N • 


% 


116 


72.0 


31 


19.2 


»8 


5.0 


4. ; 


2.5 s 


2 


L2 


161 


99.9 







^ REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

**We allow only tSpe student teacher|||p one cooperating teacher. *' 
^Always ha ve . ** 



"Seldom do we have more than one unless there is a teaming ar- 
— jangcnwnt;*'"^*"*' - «-4«««-«>«^ 

"1 laugh at this when I recall having six to eight in one class back in 
* the 50s and 60s. Teachers will not permit more than one, and 
reluctantly so at thatt" 

r • . . . 37 • . . '• 
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"Policy is to assign not more thc^ one student teacher pjer dassroom 
except in a few^pi^rtnr^mal~f^^^ where a student teacher may 
be paired with a junior intern." ' 

LzP^scv^iqs ^ „ _i -1— t 

• It is obvious, from the results, that this recommendatibn has 
' been widely adopted. Even in those collies where the ]:espon(|ent 
indicated that the recommendation was "not in effect,** the ac- 
companying conriment was indicative of the fact that more than one 
student could be placed in a single cooperating classroom but 
• usually for only a specific period of time. When the recommenda- 
tion was not in effect; this almost always occurred in, campus 
demonstration schools where space was limited. It should be noted 
that, since the first study was published, f^jj^ has faNeen a wide- 
spread decline in the use of campus schools for practice teaching and 
related purposes, *^ , ? 

Recommendation 19 , 

That where students are assigned to one classroom during/llDractice 
teaching, provisions be made for them to participate in directed oh- ^ 
servttHon programs at other grade levels. f / ^ 

RESULTS 



% ' ^ 1. in effect 
^ • 2. modified or strengthened 

3. not in effect * 

4. not applicable 

5. no response '^r ^ 



ENTATIVE COMMENTS 



N 


.% 


106 


65.8 


33 ' 


20.5 


16 . 


9v? 


4 


2.5 


2- . 


1.2 
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"Our st^ents have two different grade level assignments." 

'This is fl'' logistical problem that the theoretician cannot pq^ibly . 
understand." & / .v 

'This arrangement is made, but it varies from school to school." ^ 

"Since our students are in classrooms for a least a full yQar,^this is not 
necessary for student teaching." , 

"Prior to student teaching our students have two- quarters, twenty - 
full days per quarter, of directed observation and participation." 

"Required. obsecvatioQ.and jniniteaGhing at.severaUgrade4evels — 
most of our students." ■ ' . 

"Probably done in 75 percent of the situations. Often at primary 
and intermediate levels." - 
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•*Sof(feinof^^ye^^ach itj|^nt spends one-jialf day for the full 
jjflnester in • schcxil as a teaflier assistant; eig^t weeks in a primarx 
grade and eight weelcs in an intermediate grkde." 



' "ih some locations, this occurs. We recommc 

implemented 100 percent." ' , 
r::"^hii$ vttrierfxom^school to sphool." 



^although it is not 



ely at the 



DISCUSSION is- 

When thi»recommendatiohfrras made, the staff was concerned 
with the future effectiveness of ^ose prospective teac^iers who did 
their practice teaching at one level with no guarantee that they 
would subsequently be assigned a teaching position at thaf^evel. 
Fiyd interviews with numerous graduated teachers conttmed this 
problem; many were unhappy to find themselves in an iqltennedia^e 
grade after experiencing a practice teaching Jt>le excli 
primary level, or vice versa. 

Results ^ this study indicate that the reqpmmendati^^|Dr ex- 
panded experiences is in effftt, and it has been strengwped in 
many colleges where student^^chin|| is required at botib the {Hi- 
mary and intermediate grade levels. 5^?; , 
; ' ■ ' -1^" ■ ' ' ■" 

BeHnnmendation20 \ 

That whet^ the student is found to have specific weakness^ in un- 
derstanding the total reading program, the student be required to 
jretum to the coBege^ following practice teaching, for additional 
course work, 

r That where a stud^t is weak in the area of instructional techniques, 
' Student apprenticeship he proUmg/sd until a predetermined degree 
of competency is attained. 




RESULTS* 



Part A 



PartB 






N 


% 


N 


% . 


1. in effect 


39 


24.2 


49 


30.4 


2. modified or' 


27 


16.8 


29 


18.0 


. $trengthehed 










3. itot in effect 


80 


49.7 


70 


A3.5 


4. not applicable 


1* 




7.4«' 


5. iiO'fcspOfise 








-0.6' 




161 


100.0 


161 


99.9 > 
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REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 

student who is found^to have specific weaknesses is withdra wn 

fionTstudent teaching for a semester.'* * 

"Competency program should help to implement these recommen- 
dations." ^ 

"True in reading preparation but not in practi<5eteaching/' 
"VVhilc this Kas been done, it has been m^rfnly a desperation r^medi- 



/ . . » rimed 

ation gesture. > / % \ 

gjjj^IntbTOry, this is fine; in reality, it Usually is ndt do 1 ' 

^* -This is not possible the way our pro-am iis stTucture'd.*** ^ 
'^ '-''This is easy to. recommend but hard to implement. We cannot 
agree among ourselves on what proficiency entails.'* - * 

"We recycle students and, in fact, counsef students out prior to and 
during student teaching.**, 

**No such flexibility is now possible/' 

*The six hour reading block with practicum in the school has pre- 
I vented such specific weaknesses prior to student teaching. .During - 

student teaching?'??** 

**Have not found this imperative to date!** 

*No such provisions are made, nor are provision made foV reiliedi- 
ation.'* * ' 

**Students either pass or fail through performance based criteria.'* 
**Students are asked to repeat part or all o£ the teaching period in tHe 
i laboratory school if the degree of succe^ in local schools is poor. 

I ^ However, this expediency is rarely ever resorted to." 
■■ #/>■' ^ 

■■ ' , , ^ ' , 

DISCUSSION 1^ / X ^ , • . 

Just as the study staff Was con^rned with the criteria used to 
adnolit students to programs of teachly- nreparation, they also were 
ciipcerned about exit requirements reflected in this recomm^enda- 
tion. More specifically, wh^ile many of the respondents show^Tdeep' 
concernover the^absence of individualized instruction;inelementkiy 
school teaching situatigns, there appeared to be little transfer of this 
concern to college teaching classes. It was taken for granted that 
prospective teachers iform a relatively homogeneous groui^%ml, as 
such, receive much the same instruction, fulfill the same tasks, and 
r^bmit to the same exit requii|iients.. Observations indicated that^ ^ 
many students had thejpotential to complete tht prescjibed teac^ f 
preparatory program !^ the traditional four year period; however, 
.^'"^.^^H^^?^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Vjo^}^ from additipnal course work and t 
a few students dOuld have completed the program with l^work. '"^ 
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The results of the present survey indicate that neither part^of^ 
Ropommendation 20 is in effect in a majority of schoob. In ezami* 
ning the comments, most respondents account for this situation on 
tiie bask that they are handicapped by the administrative structure 
within th«lr resjffective schoob which precludes flexibility in 
scheduling. Others point out that a ''predetemJlned degree of com- 
petency^ hWlisomething of an unknown quantity. Compounding 
the dil^mafi^lhe problem of assessment which, in most instanoa, 
becomes hi^y subjective so that, in the final analysis, attainment 
of competency (which of itself means many things to many people) 
is determined through the eyes of the behdder. And, in the case of 
attainment in reading competency, the beholder is frequently some- 
one other than the instructor of reading. As frequently cited 
throughout this report, because of the complications of the teacher 
preparation program there is a division of labor between those who 
evaluate the theoretical side of the coin and thorn who assess its 
IMTMtlcal application. It b often a case of the left hand not knowing 
what llie ri^t hand is doing or, more graphically, the reading pro- 
fesK>r not knowing what the apprentice b doing. Until this dis- 
crepancy is corrected, colleges will continue to grai^ degrees to 
sQpne students who are not ade(|uately prepared to cope with the 
awesome responsibilities involved in teaching children to become 
mature readm. 

Reconniniendatkiii 21 

That cottegp reexamine the criteria used to evaluate itudentM during ^ 
the practice teaching experience to ensure that a passing grade in 
practice teaching dj^, in fact, mean that the studient has achieved 
the desired level of competency in teaching reading and other els- 
mentmry gride skUb, ^ 

-"^^^ S» % 

1. in effect * * il ' 55.9 

2. modified or strengthened 24 14.9 
: 3. not in effect 39 24.2 

■ 4. lH>taf>plicable 6 3.7 

5. no fwpome 2 1-2 

16\ 99.9 

RcKttSENTATIVE COKtfMKNTS 

-V "Hf^|ully!''^ 

*X>iffevaluation mtem is still lacking.'^ 
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"In a*senae. partially." it 

The college is in agreement with- this meaape, but I do not know' 
how effectively the goal is achieved." 

This practice is carried out |n all methods courses throughout all six 
quarters.'* ' 

'We are continuously weeding put thqgHnice Hudents who will not 
become good teachen." ^ | 

"More emphasis is being plkced on competency achievement.** 
This area ban stand some examination. ** 

The decision as to the level of com|»etency in tAching lading 
seems to rest almo^ totally with the cooperating teacher.** 
"We are starting a competency based program.** ... , 

^"Depends on college personnel assigned to supervlw student teach- 
ing " > 

* "Grade C ^ still looked upon in the marketplace as a fiailin^ grade.** 

DISCUSSION 

If this recommendation is in effect to the extent indicated, 
represents a substantial change from the original flndlnfi w^jgrSt 
was noted that "rarely, if ever, are students allowed %|i(l the 
practice teaching experience** (2:156). This observation \w made 
inespective of the performance of the student. 

There is some justification for believing that the respondents 
who completed the |^Uow up questionnaire may not have been ac- 
curately informed about the competency level of the student tead^ 
or the student teaching program. A question could be raised about 
the validity of theMponses due to the fact that large numbeis of re- 
spondents who indicated the recommendation was in effect then 
qualified their responses with comments such as Tiopcfully,- •*piob- 
ably," or "mostly,** leaving an impression that they may well have 
been whistling in the dark. 

Similarly, the validity of other results may be subject to ques- 
tion. For example, the reading instructor (who invariably assumes 
responsibility for the completion of questionnaire information) does 
not usually assume responsibility for the supervision of student 
teachers and frequently is not familiar with the performance level of 
students. On the other hand, where the cdj^rating teacher is re-*' 
sponsible for grading, failing mafts in stuient teaching may; be 
assigned infrequently because they generally aje considered to be a 
reflection on the competency of the cooperating teacher, rather 
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than the student. In other instances, students are stiU permitted to 
enroll in student teaching programs during their final 'college 
semester. With graduation so close at hand,' it Is a rare faculty meni- 
ber who has the courage to give failing grades. 

Fo#Mtflfe colleges, there is the expressed hope that th« weak-, 
nessesin o^ng assessment procedures for student teachers may be 
overcome with the perfection of competency based programs. 

Recofnmendatioa 28 

That colleges establish a program to follow up their graduates with 
a view toward determining to what extmt prepqmtion has been 
adeffuate and what weaknesses, if dny^ exist in sttujmt training. 

/ N 



RESULTS 



N 


% 


66 


41.0 


34 


. 21.1 


53 


V^2.9 


6 


.^3.7 


2 


JU 


161 


99.9 



1. in effect 

2. mtKllficd or strenRthened 

3. not in effed|^ 

4. not applicable 

5. no response 



REFNESCNTATIVE COMMENTS 

"We do this each year.*' 
"We contact employen. supervising teachep. and graduates to gain 
their opinions.'* 

"Reports by students and their adminfctrators helped to support 
need for additional work in read(pg and the addition of the second 
required course." 

"Some minor research studies done in this area." ^ 
**Such foUovi up is now mandated by state regulations.** 
"Establishing as result of ncate visitation." * 
"Because of geographic dispersion of students, ^ly selective follou^ 
up can be done effectively." 

*\\V are talking about this, but little beyond a cjucstionnaire has 
ln-en acct)mplishcHl so far " 

'W e have done st)me tiiHow up but are just now designing our pro- 
grams to provide this feedback on a regular basis/' 
"We'd like to do so but ou ^students are bighly mobile following 
cettifkation'* 

"On papi*r but not in practice " 
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The importance of establishing a follow up program to de- 
termine the success of graduating students, as well as conducting 
some post facto as^ment of the strengths and weaknesses of bac- 
calaureate programs as indicated by beginning teachers, is a goal 
^ which would be supported by most educators. That it is not done to 
theexteri^one would consider desirable is also understandaMe, since 
one respondent after another indicated that one of the major draw- 
backs in impleinenting the recommendation was the mobility of 
graduates. Another problem concerned employment attrition of 
graduated students, matly as a result of marriage and pregnancy. 
Therefore, in most instances, only modest efforts at postgraduation 
evaluation are undertaken and* the respondents who checked 
column two cleairly indicated that their checkTepresented a "modi- 
fication** as opposed to a "strengthening."* # ' . 

There were encouraging signs, however, most notably reported 
by several respondents who indicated that feedback from their 
^graduating students had resulted in the addition of reading courses 
to their curriculum . 
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Recent Changes in Preparatory Pnograms 




Part 2 of the questiommire aiked respoomlj^^^w^ 
changes that had taken place in their Instrti^^^^^Mm ourlng 
recent years.^ Replies were received from ll ^BHIP of the 161 
participating colleges. Fifty of the coUegBsV^WHplquently con* 
tacted and asMtO give mote detailed formation ijbout tbeirpro- 
grams. Resu^iiCthis part of the study are buQined inTable 1. 

Itwapvidentftom an eocamfiMtion of die lespbnses that recent 
changiidfearly fell into three broad categories: scope, conduct, and 
rdatedaetivitles. 



Scope 



mcmASErw tm hum^ orasADiNG coonsn. 

During the fifteen yean since the first study was published, giant 
steps have been taken in the expansion of reading courses being 
made available and/or requiibd <rf present day students* In 1061» it 
,was fpvsid that 3 percent of the colleges indude^ia ^dy did 

: noe miuire ar^ reading courses for p r ospective students and ap^ 

t proximately hJu inducM reading as a part of a course in language 
arts (Where instructional time -averaged *out to he approodmatdy 

■0-- eight dock hours). Today* there is almost unfti|DM)tts agreement 
among respondents (94.4 percent) that the cftl^'dmie devoted to 
reading in^brucfion is equivi^t to at least three semester hou/s of 

_ xxedit.. ^ ^ - ^ - ^ < 

This variation between yesterday and today can be traced, in 
part, to the role being played by state legislatures. In 1961^ only 
eleven states required course work in reading as a prerequisite for 
certification. In 1976, that figure had risen to thisty-two sUtes re- 
quiring course work in reading for certification at the elementary 
school level and fifteen states having ^ecific requirement in read- 
ing for some or all secondary schod teachers. Some states (such as 
New York) require two reading courses for certification and, effec- 
ttvt September I, 1976« in Arizona all graduates from elementary 
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and secondary education prografhs who apply for certification must 
have four and two courses respectively in "Readfay Eclucation.'' 

It could justifiably he said, ^en, tiiat ^y of the reoenl 
changes h^ve been brought gbout by state certifying requirement^ 
rather than college requirements. Tet, numerous colleger now offer 
two or more courses which have resuk^ from a| college co1ninit% ^ 
ment to the improvement of reading iiu^ction raUier than to a re- 
qOirement for certification in that state. • 

An interesting combination of the two can 
where, as noted, multiple reading cottf^ wei 
everl the state did not set requirements on cour^ 
Thus, theoreticaUy, the participating univerrities ( 
four one semester hdiir coufses. However, tA^ thi 

agreed^o teach each ccAirse as a separate three si ^ 

thereby requiring efedhntary undergpraduatet^aj complete twelve 
semester houn in rea4|Lng education and secondary mjon to com- 
plete six semester hours. 

Regardless of which agency sh(ttld receive the credit for in- 
qieased houn of baccalaureate reading in^dction, the fact remains 
that reading courses are available in greater numbers today ^an 



tfound in Arizona 
prescribed. How- 
I hours o^ credits^ 
3uld agree to give 
t state universities 
liester credit unit. 



they were in the past decade. 



Table 1 



Increase in 
Reading bourses 



SCOPE 



Diagnosis 
and Treatment 




Reading 
Specialization 



Com{)etency Based 



CONDUCT 



Modules 



Field Based 



RELATEH EXPERIENCES 



Observation 
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DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF READ|NG PROBLEMS 

* Cofisidering the fact that in 1961 matiy college instructors were 
limited to less than eight hours of class time ;)evoted to reading in- 
struction, they were naturally frustrated in determining which 

topics should be included in the reading.counse and which topics • 
would, of necessity, be eliminated. When instructors were aske<l to 
indicate which topics should receive more emphasis, if time were 
not a factor, diagnosis and treatment of reading disabilities headed 
theif lists. At the same time, a majority of the reading instructors 

'terviewed indicated tliat educ£tional programs in the area Of 
diagnosis and correction would be more appropriate at the graduate 
levels and, in particular; in the preparation of reading specialisb. 
Irhis point of view has apparently undergone same revised thinking ( 
since it i^ no longer unusual for colleges to offer undergraduate stu- 
dents fi sejgarate course in diagnosis and correction. This would 
appear to be eminently sensible if one believes in the principle that a ' 
good developmental reading program is a natural out;growth of 
diagnosis and j^sessment of children's prevailhig |>otential and 
achievement. 

♦ An examination of the topics receiving most pmphasis in exist- 
ing diagnosis and treatment classes includes: 

* . Basic principles of cocrective rea(||ng 
Causes of reading underachievement 
0 The underachieving reader: Who is he? 
* Survey of diagnostic instruments 
Assessment of diagnostic instruments 

Location of word analysis and comprehension Cq 
< difficulties ^ ^ 

Improving deficiencies in language, word analysis, com-^ 
•'prehension, study skills, and content area reading 

MAJORS, MINORS, AND SPECIAUZATION IN READING INSTRUCTION 

Al^iough programs leading to specialized cqficentration in reaaing 
instruction- might have been in effect at the time of the original 
.styHy, none were known to the staff? Indeed, the main effdrt behind 
Th^ Torch Lighters was to increase the amount of time being de- 
voted to reading instruction to the equivalent of at least three 
mnester hour credits. Although present opportunity for specializa- 
nbn in reading instruction, to the extent of being considered a major 
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•r minor area of concentration, is n^t universally adopted it has be- 
come a reality in numerous colleges, Illustration|of three such pro- 
grams follow: w < ^ 

A ' ♦.^ 

A. Specialleation in Beading (minimum 26-27 semester hours) 
Elementary 

Required Courses 

Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School * (3) 

Advanced Reading TecKniques (3) 
Book Selection of Children and Young People 

or , • ^ - 

CMldren's Literature in Education ' (3) 

Teaching of Reading in the Secondary School 

or 

Reading in Early Childhood Education (2-3) 
. Reading Disabilities ' ' < , . ^ 73) 

Reading Practicum \ 

Elective Courses (any three from the following) 

Linguistic Approach to the Teaching of Reading 
Introduction to Linguistics 
Descriptive American*En^ish Grammar 4 
Creative Drama , f 
Children s Theatre 4 
Keystones in Language 
Teaching English as a Second Language 
Educatibnal Psychology of the Disadvantaged Urban Child 
Tests and Measurements (g) 

Total 26-27 

B. Specialization in Reading (minimum 20 semester hours) 
^ Elementary 

1 . KnowlMge of the Language (minimum 8 semester hours) 

Introduction to Linguistics (3) 

Psychology of Reading (3^) 

Methods: Elementary School Language Arts (3) 

Phonetics of American English (3) 

^ Children s Language Development (3) 

IntroductionjK) Speech and Hearing Processes (3^ 
and Disorders 

* ■ * * '* , 
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2, Methods and Materials {minimum 3 semester hours) 

Methods: Elementary School Reading Clinical (3) 
' Experience 

"^Beading Clinic: Teaching Techniques (2) 
and 

Reading Clinic: Teaching Practicum (2-4) 

. / ■ ' or t ^ 

Supervised Teaching |n Elementary School ' arr . 

3, ^Children's Literature {minimH^ 3 semester hours) 

I /Children^ Literature . (3) 

/ Literature for Adolocents (3) 

4, Knowledge of the Child (minimum 3 semester Aoura) « 

The Learner (3) 

Socialization of the School-Age Child (2^) 

Child Development (3) 

Adolescence (3) 

^ Cognitive Development of Children (3) 

G. Specialization in Reading (24 sem«s^^n) 

Secondary 
/ Required Courses 

Teaching Reading in thejunior and Senior High School (3) 

Problems in the Teachingof Reading (3) 

Linguistics and its ^pidication to Reading Instruction (3) 

Teaching Reading in the Content Fields (3) 

Diagnostic and Remedial Reading (3) 

Pra^cum : Conical Reading-Developmental (3) 

Practicum: Clinical Reading-Remedial (3) 

Literature for Young People (3) 

Conduct * ^ 

In 196U the expressions cqmpetency based performance; modules, 
and field experiences re terms practically unknown in reading 
circles. Today, they are commonplace. But to define them y|ith any 
degree of accuracy becomes virtually impossible since each Appears 
to have different meanings from one college to another. ^ 
Field experiences can be, and are, conducted in public school 
settings without reliance on modules or competency based pro- 
grams. Modules can be completed apart from field experiences and 
without involving competency based performances, cbte programs 
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can be conducted without nndules, although they almost always in- 
volve field experiences. ' 

It is possible, alsc^ for modules, cbte, and field experiences all 
to be part of (he same prograiti. An example of the latter is cited 
from the correspondence of one respondent. When asked to ela- 
borate on a statement that a modular approach to teaching repre> 
sented a recent change in the school s instructional program, the re- 
spondent wrote in part: 

This statement reflects the undergraduate teacher educa-* 
tion program ih that each curriculum area is designed 
around a number of modules, some of which are required 
and some are not required. Students pursue the modules 
in an independent study fashion with t^e a|d of a profes- 
^ sor or graduate teaching assistant. This axdis provided in 
a one tp one teaching situation. Upon completion of each 
module, the student is evaluated by the graduate teach- 
ing assistant or the professor to determine whether the 
^ student has an adequ ate understanding of the module. A 
follow up to thifgrSIuation is that the student goes to an 
elementary school to which the studient had previously 
been assigned, teaches several aspects of the lesson frdin 
the module, and is evaluated by a supervising classroom 
teacher. Upon the completion of that evaluation, the stu- 
dent is given credit for having completed a module. This 
process is repeated a numberjpf times in each of the cur- 
riculum areas, until the studffit ^as completed all of the 
modules in the entire undergraduate program. 

Modules rahge in degree of complexity and sophistication from 
one college to another although, by pnd large^ the^ tend to follow a 
similar format. The following modrie has beei^ selected as a repre- 
sentative sample. 

READING ^^^^^^ 

liLE&L£c«Hfi^ forBeginning Reading Instruction^ 
Competencies 

Upon completion of this module the student will be able to 

1. Identify social, intellectual, physical, emotional, and educa- 
tional factors related to reading readiness. 

2. I>escribe home and school environmental influences on reading 
readiness. 



•Rf fert-nw to specific authors, tests, and textbooks have been deleted. 
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3. Distinguish between formal and informal measures of readiness. 

4. Determine which children are ready to begin formal reading 
and which children need additional readiness activities. 

5. Develop experiences and materials which enable children' to 
develop specific readiness skills (auditory discrimination, visual 
discrimination, etc.). 

Prerequisite 
None, 

^Reassessment 

Preassessment consists of alternative forms of 'the postassess- 
ment. See instructor. 

r , ^ 

Instructional Activities 

Select from the following learning ^periences those which you 
leel will enable you to achieye the competencies stated for this 
module. # 

1. Attend a seminar for orientation to this module. 

2. Read one or more of the references on readiness for beginning 
reading. Use the following questions as your purposes for read- 

* : ing: a. yi^hat is the current view of the concept of "readiness 
■ ■ ; ; reading**J 

; bv What factors are identified as being related to readi- 
ng for te^ factors which contribute to suc- 
N / <^ reading)? Do you find agreement 
^ .; ^bng the refere^jces with regard to these factors? 
The fdllowing references are good sources of information for 
developing an understandin'g of readiness and the factors re- 
lated to it: (cited) t. . ' 

3. One means of assessing a child's readine^ for beginning^reading 
is through the use of standardizecl reading readiness tests. The 
majority of these tests have only limited usefulhess, however. 
Read one or more of the following references for- an analysis of 
the limitations of standardized readiness tests: ' ' 

(cited) 

4. While most readiness tests measure the same types of factors, 
there are a few tests that attempt to J) measure a broader range 
of facibrs and 2) measure these factors in greater depth. Ex-, 
amine the specimen sets of the Tests and the 1 
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Tests. Wl^at factors are meiEQured-^y the _! Testrthat 

are not measured by the _Tests? 

5. Even if a teacher uses a standardised readiness test, he will 
' want to obtain additional information concerning Qadi child 

usirtg a variety of informal measures. Using the and 

• — : — ^,and - — _ c^erences (both cited in activity #2), 

' ' * di^eripine what informal measures a teacher may use in assess- 
Jh^i^pdiness for reading. 

6. Cpnipar^ the Checklist for Reading^ Readiness and the Informal 
j Headiness Inventory. In what ways are thejralike? Different? 

Db you prefer one to the other? J^^^^^^l^^y in which you 
could take parts of each and comm^^urm develop anothfsr 
^inventory? ' ^**^Pv ' / 

7. Included in each basal reading serie0\a set of books and related 
materials designed to be used for teaching reading skills at suc- 
cessive levels of development) is a \^orkbook or set of activities 
for developing re;adiness skills. Each workbook focuses on the 
sequential deveTbainent of those specific skills needed for suc- 
cessful beginning leading in the serfes to which it belongs. Ex- 
amine the readiness workbooks and materials in several basal 

reading series (e.g., those published hy ,1] , or 

). What common elements do you find? Are certain 

skills emphasized more in one workbook than in another? Seledt ' 
one skill (e.g., visual discrimination) and follow its sequential 
development throughout the workbook. 

8. (i^uch of the readiness program consists of materials and 
activities developed by the teacher. Develop a lesson for teach- 
ing a specific readiness skill and use it with a group of children 
or peers. If you use a group of peers, ask ejich one to complete 

. the Peer Teaching Evaluation Form. The following references 
are excellent sources of ideas for activities: 

(cited) 

9. Read the case studies in the two references listed belo^j/. 

% (c^^ed) . ^ 

Note how the teachers make use of all the available informa- 
tion as they assess children s readiness^^for beginning reading 
instruction. 

10. Arrange a conference with the instructor to discuss questions or 
problems related to this module. 

11. Design your own activities. ^ 

52 . 
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Pastassessment 



A. Knowledge Level • * ' ^ 

1. Identify one factor related to readines^ fof beginning read- 
ing in each of the following categories: social,Jntellectual, 
physical, emotional, and educational. Performance is sue- 
• cessful if each factor is correctly identified with the ap- 
propriate cate|(ory . 
'2. Describe two ways in which the child s home and school en-: 
vironments ek^h affect readine& for beginning reading. Per- 
formance is successful if the relationship IjjjBtween^the home 
and school environmental influences and readiness for read- 
ing is clearly demonstrated. ^ 
'3. Identify two ways in which formal, and informal measures 
of readiness differ. Give one example of a formal measure 
and one example of an informal measure. Performance is 
successful if a) formal and informal measures of readiness 
are 'accurately differentiated and b) both examples given are 
correct. 

4. Read the three case studies which will be provided for this 
postt^est. Each one provides information concerning the 
background and development of one child. Decide for each 
child whether he is ready to begin reading instruction or 
needs additional readiness activities. State the reasons for 
your decisions. Performance is successful if a) each decision 
is defensible and bj the reasons given adequately support 
each decision. * . 

B. Performance Level ' , 

1 . Plan two activities which will cofftribute to the develop- 
ment of two specific skills (auditory discrimination, visual 
discrimination, language development, left-to-right orienta- 
tion, etc.)* Develop your own niaterials for these activities. 
Criteria for successful performance: 

a. Objectives state desired behavior 

b. Activities/materials are appropriate for the development 
of the specific skills identified 

c. Instructional steps described are in a defensible sequence 

d. Procedures for evaluation of pupil achievement are 
described 

* 53 
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2. Arrange to teach the lessons to grouj^ of two or more chil- 
dren. Arrange to a) have the instructor or cooperating 
teacher observe one of the lessons or b) tape one of tHfe 
lessons. * 

3. After you have taught the lessons, write lesson eV&luations 
indicating a) to what extent pupils achieved objectives, b) 
what'^MDuld be dond to help pupils who did not achieve ob- 
jectives, c) what problen^ were encountered, i( any, and d) 
what type of follow up activity might provide useful 
practice at another time. ' . 

4. Follow one of these procedures: ^ # 

I a. If instructor has observed lesson, schedule a conference 

to discuss plan and lesson v 

b. If cooperating teacher has observed lesson, ask for writ- 
ten evaluation and then schedule a conference with in- 
structor to discuss plan, lesson, and^ cooperating teach- 
ers evaluation 

c. If lesson has been taped, schedule conference with in- 
structor to discuss plan and tape 

Criteria for successful performance: 

a. There is evidence that pup||s have achieved the objectives 

b. Student has demonstrated the ability to adapt hi^ teach-*^ 
ing strategy, as necessary, in response to pupil needs 
during lesson 

References: Readiness for Beginning Reading Instruction : 

(cited) 

In another cbte progr£tm, competencies are divided into eight 
components with each component desired to measure a different 
facet of reading. Examples of an activity within each component , 
follow: • 

(Component 1 (Hackground) _ ' _ 

Example The student will develop in written form his/her 
philosophy of the reading process and the teach- 
ing of reading. 

Component 2 (E)emonstration and Practice) 

Example The student will prepare, administer, and score 
teacher-made tests in the following areas: 
phonics, structural analysis, and context clues. 
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Component 3 (Research and DevelopiKit) 
' Example ^The student will ^pare a minimum of ten 
games for implementing instruction, with at least 
^ two each in the following areas: sight words, 

structural analysis, comprehension, phonic 
. ^ analysis, and readiness. 

Component 4 (Application^ 

Example The student will submit a written prdiminary re- 
port based oh diagnosis, outlining the reading 
program to meet the specific needs of an indi- 
vidulil student being tutored. 

Component 5 (Theqty) » 

Exam^^ 'fb» student will demonstrate a thorough knowl- 
* " edge of developmental reading skills by helping in 

the construction of a developmental reading skills 
checklist. 

Component & (lidihratory Experiences) 

Example . The student will partici^te in the construction of 
V. an informal reading inventory. 

Component? (Modules) 

Example The student will administer and interpret tests to 
.. check the following prereading skills: auditory 
discrimination, visual discrimination, aod letter 
names. 

jCdlbponent 8 (Tutoring) 

Example The student will wpup and teach pupils injLC- 
cordance with spefflfe needs (minimifim oLsiimen 
\ one-hour teaching sessions). Tiie student will 

complete the following: 

a; Select and utilize commercial instructiohal 
materials for the specific reading level of chU- 
dren within the given group • , 

b. Develop and utilize skill worksheets and in- 
structional deviceAo meet specific neacls 

c. Submit lesson plans for each teaching session, 
— indicating goals and materials and procedi|res 

tobeofed- ^ # 

9^ d. Design, administer, and evali|||i^a reading 



lesson applicable to a specific dSHKfh^ area 

e. Keep a written record of the progress of each 
student thrpughout the entire teaching period 
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After completion of each component, the student returns the 
jpecessary material for evaluation to the reading fioculty member 
with whom he is working. » 

Just how^uccessful these and other programs have been in in- 
creasing student understanding and performance u unkhowmt this 
time; although respondents were asked to evaluate the effectiveness 
of innovations cited, very few actually did. One respondent did 
describe the program briefly and then added a personal assessment: 

The content of the course is divided into 4|^t units such 
a^ approaches to reading instruction, word identification, 
readiness for initial reading^. Each unit is divided into 
competencies which the student should attain as a result 
of study; each competency is divided into behavioral ob- 
jectives which relate to each competency; each 
behavioral objective has listed learning activities to be 
carried out. Learning activities may involve textual 
study, observations, examination of materials, etc. A 
study guide which the students purchase contains all of 
the above in outline form . A book of readings oontaining 
textual materials was also prepared to save students' 
library time. The bool^^f readings is purchased by each 
student, along with thM^dy guide. 

Though this study guide seems to add structure to the ' 
programs by spelling out the objectives in mor« concrete 
form, I frankly cannot seem to see much change in stu- 
dents* overall level of understanding. 

One additional change initiated by one of the responding col- 
leges describes a required twenty-four clock hoUr "clinical experi- 
^ enw" which is an addition to the usual requirements for a three 
^ senY^ister hour foundations reading course. The experience is field 
base(f and is guided and evaluated by tfie supervising teachers. The 
ciinicwl experienc^ divided into five parts: 

Parti Ob$er>ation (four hours) ' 

^ Viisit several classrooms. For each cl^rdbtn, list basal, sup- 
p>lementar>' mat^kds, number of readtfg groups, and describe 
t^e teaching and management techniques being utilized. 

a 

P^lfc^ ^^ment and Prescription (five houn) 

are 110W assigned to one classroom and will be assigned to a 
smaB group of children. Following the directions of your super- 
vising teacher you are to ascertain the specific reading needs of 
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each diild in. your group. Second^ you are to prescribe an fei- 
structional program for each child , For purpops of this journal, 
yware to enter a detailed description of your assessniei|^ and 
p^lr^ptlbn for each child, ^ 

Parts III and TV Instruction (ten hours) 

* During this ten hour period you are to instruct the children in 
your group. Enter detailed descriptions of the i iii|fi< ely)nal 
periods to include the following: extent of iiiilii ii^jpliiiiniiii, 
basal, supplementary materials and activities, nvMigem^t 
techniques, and copies of several lesson plans. 

Part V Evaluation (five hours) 

Durin^f^fais period you m to evaluate your children^sj^^gress 
as dirked by your supervising teacher. From this evaluation 
you are to reassess the instructidftl and represcribe in- 
structional materials for each of younhildren. For purposes of 
this journey describe this five hour period by entering a' de- 
tailed description of your evaluafl||n, reassessment, and re- 
prescription for each child, 

• » 
Related Experiences ^ 

In noting recent changes in their teacher ec^ation programs, 
numerous schools cited observation and tutorial programs as related 
or integrated aspects ofthe reading course. The earliest involvement 
by the prospcystive teacfier is at the freshman year where students 
participate as observers iih^mentary and junior high classrooms. 
Such involvement is miSre tyj^cal, however, at the sophomore and 
junior levels, A capsule version of one new program which utilizes 
observatieiis jand tutorial teaching is included here: 

, Sophomore Yiar 

.Studcnnti; ^rve as teacher aides sixhours per week for sixteen 
weeks, ^'"^i^ 
Junior Year % . 

Students spend one-half day per week, fbr sixteen weeks, in an 
elementary classroom during a Human Development course. 
They complete a case study on one child and perform limited 
instructional tasks, 
' Students take the language arts, math, reading^ science, and 
social studies methods courses taught by a team^'of professors. 
Students spend two days per week, for sixteen w^la, in class- 
rooms performing teaching activities related to each of the ^ 
methods courses and assisting teachers in other ways. 
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Senior Year 

Student teaching for twelve weeks. 

Since considerable emphasis is placed on student%bservati6n 
and student-pupil interaction at these colleges, as well as many 
others, we compiled a list of obsqrvaUons to be made as well as a list 
of those activities which baccalaureate students are most frequently 
asked to comiplete: 

difservatiam Guide 

1 . Physical characteristics of the classroom 

seating arrangement 

composition of display boards 

other classroom displays 

chalkboard space utilization * ^ ^ 

2. Likenesses and differences in pupil characteristics 

chronology race 

sex general appearance 

3. Availability and kinds ot reading materials 

reading texts magazines 

library books audiovisual materials 

4. Predominant mode of instruction 

individual ' . 

small group , - 

wh^e class 

5. Teaching techniques used when pupiUcannot decode or recog- 
nize words. 

6. Teaching techniques used when pupils are being evaluated on 
their comprehension abilities. 

7. Motivation techniques used by the teacher. 

8. Forms of encoura^geilftnt/refnforcementutilizttdlf^ the teacher. 

9. Relatic^ of reading instructiorKto other classroom activities. 
10. Extent of pupil mobility^ 

Actitxity Guide ^ 

L Select a library- boot and read it to a small group of children. 
Note: 

Did the story hold tSie intere^ of the diildren? 
To what extent did (be children interact in a follow up dis- 
cussion? 

Do jrou think the story was too short, too long, just right? 
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2. Sdect a picture from a magaziiie or book that will presumably 
I r motivate children in a discussion of its*oontents. Show the 

picture to cMdren individuaUy and ask: 
""What do you think is hajipening in this pictured 

iSbow the same picture to several diiHien and note: 
^ How did language skills of children differ? 
Did boys respond differently than girls? 
Did older children le^nd differently from young children? 

3. Aiminister any of the following tests that are appropriate to 
the achievement level of your class: 

reading readiness checklist 
pbbnics inventory 
interest inventory 

attlttide inventory r 

4. Select one child to observe. Widiin a twenty minute period, * 

/make a notation every thirty seconds of what the child is doing. 
Observe one teacher for a thirty minute period. 4^ one minute 
intervals, record what the tea&er is dbing. ^ 

6. Using the adaptations you have made from ^e book, 

indicate the outcome ot the activitks u$e4 in terms of your 
stated objectives. ^ 

7. Note similarities and differences between the theory ex- i 
pressed in class lectures and practices observed in the sdiDcds. 
Hiis should refer primarily to the tfBching of reiiding/langui^e 
arts. • . . . 

8. Compile a list of questions you would like your instructor to 
ansWer when you return to resume your lectures (these should 
relate primarily to the teaching of reading and arise from your 
observatiops and related reading). 

" In summaiy^ thc^inost letenl changes, ui those intfac process trf 
changing, induf|| increased numbers of readiijg courses and a move 
from offering Iptniction on camptis to field based schools where 
sttipknts are more likely to engage in competency based instruction. 
Anunote schools are expandiiig their professional sequence from 
the traditional Junior and senior years down to the freshjnan and 
sophomore levds. 
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Respondents' Recommendations^ 



Althou^ 81 percent of the respondents i "^ih il Part 2 of the 
questionnaire, slightly less than half (45.3 percent) completed Part 3 
in which the respondent y(»5 asked to indicate recommendations, to 
improve preparatory programs. tW sfgnificant drop in the ^umber ' 
of replies may indicate one of two things; either most of the re- i 
qxmdents weil|batisfied widi their ekisting pifograms or they en- : ^ 
countered a prcmem of fa||gue after oompletitig a long and difficult 
questionnaire. We like to thfaik it^wa^theJatter/ 

An analysis of tbe eighty-dg^t respomes provided in Part ^3t 4 
indicates that .t)iese '^reQi^minenda|dons faff^ into /^several Id^icfd 
categories: scbpfi , related .*r^ 

content, student teaching, insen/i<S^ ;^ifcatfoia,>'suppo stu- ' t 

^ent/faculty (]ilfdity.'£ach of these aieits wiU b&cbnsMea^^ ^ ' 

j^ '. Th^ most4siMpmq||Bit\rec^ a|i^ng the respoodentl^ * 

^f.} V w.^i that prospec^ secondaig^ sphOol teachers rpq^ired^ td^ipm- ^ * 
* ."Wetea 

, - ^-^^ in the^rjgintitstujcly anj^, a» reported jn dhapfer 2; uPpct , 
• ' ' * ^^" implemented^ijy < mafority jtxf col^es of education. Two; 
»(^tativecp|tim * ' " ^' 

' All i^eservlQe sAppdaiy teachers d^^atJ^j 




reading. . t '^ i 



one couniie Jn^^ 
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Hp^rstood by students and subsequently applied in a meaning- 
ful way in their ^lassrcx)ms. Conflicts in the percqption of 
teachfrs' roles relative to prtxess and content have long been a 
jdetorrSht in implementation of effective reading programs at^ 
advanced levels. 

A related recommendation was for more required reading 
courses for prospective elenjtentary school teachers. These reeom- 
mendations ranged from "^more than one" course to twelve semester 
' hours of required study. One respondent would program the s|n)nd 
coursp after student teaching: ^ 

In this course, students should get information and competence 
in: administering an individual . diagnostic reading test and 
using the findings to provide appropriate reading experiences; 
7 selecting various^^tyQes pf instructional materials to meet dif- 
ferences in piqpik* interests and reading skill needs; learning 
how to teach successfully child^n within the classroom who 
are moving at a slow pace; and using observation of pupil be- 
havior in evaluating performance rather than relying exclu- 
sively upon test results. 

This concern with diagnosis was also expressed by numerous 
other respondents who felt the need for a course in that particular 
phase of reading: 

Recommendation for skill in using a diagnostic approach to 
reading instruction beginning with the pre^dergarten child. 

Diagii^tic instruction for the classroom teacher is a must for 
futpre instruction. A greater proportion of underachieving 
^ . reac^pcan be expect^ due to increased incidence of auditory 
' perceptual problems, increased number of disadvantaged 
pupils, and increasing'extent of urbanization. 

RebtedHeadingEjqperiences ^ . 

Much support was shown for earlier student involvement with 
pupils^ for a practicttm related to the basic reading course, and for 
guided field experiences. 

Involve students in an early and continuous plan for working 
with children throughout the four year experience, focusing on 
minilettons in tutoring, small group instruction, and specific 
skills development. * 

Continue experinuptation with proper mixture and se(]uence 
of laboratory expmences and classroom theory. 

Tie in a field bas^df experience with courses in reading.. 
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In the past, wehave been sending students on observation and 
tutorial expeditions without any supervision of their efforts.. We 
6ouId be doing them a disservice rather than a^nvice. What 
we recomifend is more carefully controlled and gdided super- 
vision in these required eiqperiences related to reading in- 
struction. 

Cotirse Conduct . ' 

Two of the cocllbversial issues of the time— the development of 
modules and 'competency based performance — dominated the 
recommendations for changing the evaluation of teaching and as- 
sessing the fundamental and subsequent courses in reading. Modules 
were suggested for almost every known component of reading and 
advocates of competency bas^ programs outnumbered their de- 
tractors by about four to one. This ratio is reflected in some repre- 
sentative comments included below: 

An even greater emphasis on field based programs, using com- 
petency based criteria for the evaluation of reading skills. 

Development of competency based programs in some form. 



CBTE recommendecf. 

I We can only see a brighter fbture for reading instruction 
through some forni of competency based instruction. It doesn't 
make sense that I grade students A, B, C, D, F in a course 
called 'The Teaching of Reading" when I don't know whether 
they can teach reading. 

Recommended that competency based instruction, as a means 
to evaluate success in teacher preparation, be given a decent 
burial.- 

Jlecommendations directed^oward the conduct of reading in- 
struction were not exclusively related to cbte. Several recommenda- 
tions related to the use of microteaching and^dbotaping. One sudi 
technique used with prospective secondary stuflents is outlined be- 
low: Q 

We recommend an approach that we have found successful. 
Two professors use videotaping with microteaching in a 
secondary general methods course with emphasis on sudi fea- 
tures as motivation, variation of stimuli, rdnforoement, clo- 
sure, and questioning techniques. These students have speciali- 
zations in areas such as English and social studies and are being 
certified. After each videotaping experience, the instructdr con- 
ducts a Q0unseling-critiquing session with the student while re- . 
viewingthe videotape. * 
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Content ' ^ 

During the late 50s and early 60s tte major controversy In reading 
circles related to the who, what, where, when, and why of plionic 
analysis and several recommendations in The Torch Lighters at- 
tempted to deal with the problem. Today it appears to be a dead 
issue, at least to the extent that respondents failed to mention it in 
their recommendations relating to course content. What they did 
stress was more attention to language development, linguistics, and 

dialect: ^ i 

•# 

Future programs should recognize that reading is an integral 
part, of language development and the^acquisition of literacy 
and, therefore, that professors sKould provide students the op- 
" portunity to gain some 'modern concepts of language acquisi- 
ti<Hi: 

Require one course in the structure of language prior to pro- 
fessional courses in reading. 

Increased attention to linguistics, psycholinguistic^, and dialect 
as they are related to the reading proce^. ;r 

Solid grounding in lingvlfetics, developmental reading and lan- 
guage arts, and chil^rei^ literature. 

Understanding (rf child growth and developmental patterns 
was also urged by numerous respondents: 

Give students a thorough grounding in child development and 
implications it has for the teaching of reading. 

Instructors should recognize that methods of lading instruc- 
tion reflect implicit, if not explicit, concepts of children, learn- 
ing, and the purpose of reading. (Undergraduate students are 
^ften exposed to an array of methods before they have de- 
. veloped any criteria for judging thc^underlying assumptions of 
the methods.) 

- 1 would strongly urge: 1) more^phasis upon analysis, of learn- 
ing characteristics of individual children, 2) understanding of 
the theoretical basis of variant instructional programs and 
teaching procedures, and 3) a reconciliation of 1 and 2. 

■ The end result would be (hopefully^ the selection of ins^c- 
tional procedures and materials on me basis of known charac- 
teristics of specific children rather tnan on the basis of a gen- 
eralized notion of what should constitute the instructional 
program. This will require, among other things, a thorough 
understanding of the communication process. 

6a . 
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Some of these latter recomnfendatlons ^re closely linked to 
' still another — that college instructoraiieed to pay more attention to 
the theory of reading and less attention to skill teaching. 

It is regrettable th^t «o niany of our students are engaged in hit 
or miss activitigl when more often than not they have only 
minimal undeistanding of the "why" of what it is they are 
doing. If the pnesent theine in public schools is "back to basics*^ 
Wfe have to begin with some theoretical basis, and-lt am afraid 
that too many of our students are nort receiving this kind of in- 
struction. 

More attention should be directed to understanding the learn- 
ing modalities of children. Just as wajj^ame to the understand- 
ing that there was no one set of instructional materiids that 
would be equally good for all children, so, too, should we in- , 
culcate in the minds of our pupils the understanding that the 
bag of tricks often used in tutorial programs may not be ap- 
propriate for all children. , 

The topic of reading materials and visual aids was a major con- 
cern of man^ respondents. 

Opportuniti^ to see, handle, and try out varied materials and 
procedures in reading seem to have real value for learnere. Ex- 
panding the availability of reading resource centers and col- 
lections of materials is recommervded for teacher education pro- 
grams. # 

More and better resource materials and media. * 

That teacher preparation programs provide opportunities for 
under^raduates^to use a wide variety of textual and audiovisual 
materials that are used to teach reading in the schools. 

That a lab center be established in conjunction with the audio- 
visual department for the purpose of assisting students in thp 
development of their own teaching materials. 

Finally, a number of respondent^Telt that an attempt sKoutd be 
made to separate the numerous approaches to 'teaching beginning 
leading from those heeded for reading instruction in the middle and 
upper grades. These respondents were recommending two discrete 
reading courses. 

' 1 ' 

Student Teaching t ^ 

Some weak links in the teacher education program would appear to 
be selected aspects of the student teaching program, including the 
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student teaching supervisor. Yet, few of the respondents included 
recommendations dealing with these problAn areas. T^most likely 
explanation is that respondents to the questionnaire were inevitably 
reading instructors and, as such, were not aware of many* of the 
shortcomings-surrounding student teaching programs since, more 
likely thanj)^ thev^ere removed from related studMk teaching 
aetivitif^.'nesp<;^W chose to deal with the issii^niade these 

reconimendations:'^ / 

Require a heavy emphasis in actually teaching reading during 
stu^lent teach/ng^psus doing an inte^ated ^core" sG^ of thing. 

During supervision of student teaching, faculty from reading 
department assist supervising teachers in primary and ele- 
mentary classes. ' 

A full year of internship in the schools that would involve both 
student teaching activities and a number of methods courses. 

During and after student teaching, every pupil should serve as 
an apprentice or aide to a reading consultant. 

Regular contacts are required within a college on a secheduled 
basis* between staff members who teach and those who super- 
vise student teachers. Regularly scheduled meetings between 
Ax)rdiiM^ors, administrators, and staff are required for frank 
and open expression of concerns based upon formal and in- 
formal assessment of programs. Too often, college staHs assess 
only once every several year^and then it is done under the 
duress of an accreditation revie>\. 

Unless we can attract teachefsS^o are "masters" in fact, as 
well as in name, student teaching will remain what it is— a 



Inservice Education 

One does not normally think of inservice education as a component 
pari of prospective teacher education although, presumably, there 
is a peripheral element of inservice education ^during contacts that 
classroom teachers must have with their college students during 
tutorial, observation, and student teaching programs, as weU as the 
role teachers fulfill in field based instruction. Consequently, several 
recommendations were made that relate to inservice education. 

Greater effort on the part of colleges to help local authorities 
build a strong inservice program iojreading. 
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We recomnieiid an exchange program between the college and 
the local schools including mutually exchanged observations, 
opportunities for students and inservice ^^hers to exchange 
opinions and ideas about reading, and miich' more social':^cbn- 
tact. In this way, we think we c^be of service in improving 
our own preparatory progrant as i¥ell as influencing inservioe 
education. 

In the limited time available, colleges caai only prepare short 
order cooks who follow recipes. In order for the cooks to be- r 
come chefs, we "recommend a follow up program in which our 
reading professors join our.graduates in the Idfchen in the Hoj; 
that the souffles wHKpot fall. - . ' 




Support ' 

-One of the high service words used frequentlv/^roughout the. 
questionnaire returns was more; more rea^iing courses, more 
faculty, more materials, and (not unexpect^y) more m<mey. The 
lowing recommendations rdflect some^ofthis'&nancial tlfinking: I 

We would recommend greater^inding to provide larger facili* 
ties with more equipment to^^ach a larger number of teacher 
education students. If foiinaalipn money were available for 
plant expansion, and audiovisual equipment, services to pro- 
spective reading students could be enhanced. 

Financial support of studenis^d private universities. 

Higher education has a contehiptHQus fiscal attitude toward 
the financing of teacher education programs when compared^ 
with science programs. Our recommendation would be to re- 
verse this priority. . ' ' 

1^ And something of a reverse: 

Rescind funds, both federal and state^ when .scluM|B|ystems do > 
hot employ teachers who meet the/xeading ^P^Kfltion 

Student/Faculty Quality f 

While respondents exprofiSB^continued concert) over the quality of 
s|udents, the reco|pittk>n^ the faculty may evidence some 
^ecific weaknesses ^^^aI||$sxpffessed|D recommendations made to 
^ercome such problem. (T|(e staff cannot recall any &uch concern 
ai^ut weaknesses of college instructors during the initial ;5tudy.) 
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Some representative recommendations are included below in direct 
ratio to those received. * 

5 

That '^our recommendation number 1 be reemphasized. 
Quality in teachers \s important^ but it is difficult to arrive at 
that quality wherf you do not start with a quality product. 

Recommend that faculty employed to teach reading ta, pre- 
service teachers be* prepared academically and personally to 
understand the setting where most graduating studbnts wiU be 
^ employed, which by no stretch of the imaginatfon will be in 
reading clinics. ' o 

More minority group facjilty who understand the reading 
problems associated with children labeled as minority group 
' pupils. Our reading instructors are totally divorced from the 
^realities of the child in the urban school. ^ 

^ An outstanding staff o^professfp who are research oriented as 
well as practical is urgently needed, l^his problem is circular. 
Institutions with poor staffs in reading must commit themselves 
' absolutely to inservipe development or a procedure of non- 
reward for staffs that do not grow, as well as meticulous 
searches for new faculty with high promise. Institutions with 
outstanding staffs (a r^re few) must be prepared to offer every 
degree of stimulation and reward to hold the staff and enhance 
the conditions for service. 

We recorhmend that instructors demonstrate excellence in the 
understanding and application of the reading process and that 
they not be merely langua^arts generalists. 

In reviewing the recommendations of the respondents, it is^evi- 
dent that many are the concern of their immediate college and not 
necessarily applicable to other teacher preparatory settings. Recom- 
mendations for more than one required course in rea£ng, for 
example, are aj^ady i^ effect at many colleges. Other recommen- 
dations, such as the one requiring a course in basic ""reading for 
secphthiTy teachers, were madei#the original study (and can becon- 
* sidled as germane today as fifteen years ago). Still other recom- 
mendations would seem to merif consideration by all teacher 
- preparatory schoob— in particular, those recommendatfons dealing 
•with student teaching, course content, and faculty quality. 
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Model Programs^ 

Chapter 2 clearly sho\irs the extent of intercjrt in competency based 
wiucation for prospecfivie teachers. The momentum toward cbte Is 
such that by 1976, more than one-third of the nation's states Bad 
mandated cbte programs, i^er.as the only route to teacher certifi- 

^ cation or as a viable altemativi^to conventional plans, Taeducaton 
already familiar with the movem^t t6ward greater accouniabilitx, 
CBTC represents a possible strategy for maximizing^e correspond' 
ence between what teachers learn in cpUegi^te. corses and how they 

^ actually perfonn'in classrooms. Hopefully, in the process, the pro- 
verbial gap between theory and practice will be lessened con- 
siderably, if not closed permanently. ' 

The desG|^tion of a teacher education program in reading at 
College A illustrates a competency based idtematiye for the sin^e 
required reading course at that institution. 
^ -■ • 

COLLEGE A— (Soihpetency Based Model 1 

Type IStatc^upported, genial 9oUege,coeduc 

Setting New England^ metropolitan - 

Enrollment Approximately 5,000 ^mdergraduates, , ^ 
3,000full- and part-time graduates 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES ^ 

CoUej^e A Jtatr^ completely revised curriculum for undei^ 

graduates in 1970, including an innovative general studies program 
for all students. Beginning in 1973, its department of education im- 
plemented a competency based alternative for the required three 
credit course in M^j^Jj and Materials in T^ching Reading, By 
1976, this new sectiiGfri'ior und(^|graduates in elementary education 
had grown from a pilot project with ten volunteei^students and one 
instructor to a project with sixty ^dents and 'twq instructors. 
During the intervening period when the projiect was beifig field 

> . ■ ■ k ■ ' ■ 
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tested and r«irised, the staff wrote a special 200i|lge student Hand- 
book containing fourtefen modular topics gfeneraUy arranged in 
hierarchial order. All students were expected to complete thff re- 
quired objectives within the first nine ntodules. The remAlning 
topics could b# selected when the "required" objectives had been 
attained. The final list of instrucCMim^ modules ^'^^"^^ (^)' 

1 . ' Stating Behavioral Objectives in Reading 

2. Nature of the Reading Process 

3. Assessing Performance in Reading 

4 . Reading Readiness 
. ^^^asal Reader 

Word Identification 

7. Comprehension 

8. Language Experience Approach 
9. . Individualized Reading ^ 

10. Additional Approaches^ Reading Instruction. 

11. Work Study Sidlls ^ 

12. School and Classroom Organization for Individualizing 
Instruction 

1,3. Read^ility 

14. Children with Reading Difficulttes^ 

The objectives determined for the1Pou|^^ modules eventuj^ 
numbered fifty-four, with a minimum of twenty-five to be com- 
pleted by the end td the S6mea||r (grades are partly based on the 
number of objectivermastered) Usually, these ojbectives range from 
cognitive competencies to those involving experiencesjl^ith children, 
fixtrfcting an example from Developing Comprehension Skills, w^ 
findth^llowing(e): ' ^ 

1 . The student will demonstrate an understanding of the dif- 
ferent t\pes of comprehension and the specific types of 
skills that apply to each level— literal, interpretive, critical. 

2. The student will demonstaite the teaching of a specific 
comprehension skill by planning and implementing a les- 
son with a group of children . 

The ab<MK objectives are required. Those below are optional: 

1. The student will review a workbook, kit. audiotape, or 
programed material which can be used for the ||^aching of 
one or more comprehension skills. 

2. The student w ill prepare teacher-made material that can 
be used in a lesson for teaching a specific comprehension 
skill. ^ ^ 
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3. The student will deCelop a lesson plan that demonstrates 
U»e teaching of a comprehension skill (other than the one 
demonstrated in Requirement 2). 

4. The student will develop an annotated bibliography that 
includes brief dttcriptions of three commercial materials 
which can be uscH to deVeMp skilLi in comprehension. 

Gradually, a standard founat of three parts emerged for each 
module: 1) a cover page which introduced the module^ 2) lists of 
objectives with accompanying learning activities and techniques for 
^ postapessment, and 3) related materials to be used with the module. 
As tiae staff extended various modular components, the choice of 
learning activiUeg an<| postassessment techniques expanded also. 
Suggested leaning activities, for example, might includel profes- 
sional readings. Uve or videotaped lectures, seminars and group 
discussions, individual conferences, live demonstratioris or demon- 
strations on videotape or audiotape, manipulation of materi^ds, 
films and filmstrips, and experiences with children. Equally varied 
postassessments could be chosen from among those that involved 
writing papers, taking objective or short essay tests, working with 
instructional materials gad media to complete |fuk analysis sheets, 
preparing projects related to the objectives of the module, or being 
observ<|d during specific teaching situations. 
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A successful competency based program appears to depend. in«iargf 
measure, hpon a well-developed management system— the plan 
whereby students enter the program, get involved i^nfrning 
activities, and either continue in the program or leave it. 'nil system 
also specifies how faculty time and instructional resources will be 
utilized. Admittedly, some faculties have overlooked or mishandled 
this important component, perhaps through concern for other fea- 
tures of cbte. 

• In planlUng a management system . the staff of College A' faced 
the reality that its students had had little or no previous experience 
with competenc> based instruction. Therefore, the Handbook 
wWch contained the modules and the accompanying printed ma- 
terp for the course became required student purchases. The first 
module serves as an orientation to the nature and characteristics of 
competency based instruction and how it differs from conventional 
cfHinterparts. The staff "walked" students through the imtroductory 
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and arranged to meet weekly with the entire class for the pur- 
pdte of introducing new modules, resolving individuaf and group 
problems/scheduling small group discussions, and clarifying any 
questions about the management sy^em. 

Because critics of modular designed courses have pointed to the 
dangers of mechanic and dehumanized approaches to education. 
College A |ook special precautions to ensure that its ;naiiagement 
4lsystem established practical procedures for open student /faculty in- 
teractions on a regular basis, Thes^pportunities included (6): 

1. Required attendance at the weekly orientation j^ons re- 
ferred to above. 

2. A procedure forpheduling time with the instructor. For 
this, a student/Instructor scheduling form was posted for 
use by students in arranging individual and group ses- 

J* sions with the Instructor, 

3. A way of scheduling activities with resour^f teachers at the 
field-site schools. Students used this procedure whenever 
they wanted to be observed as they implemented lessons 

!> with ^ups of children or to administer «t reading test. It 
enabled them to make appointments with reading resource 
^ teachen for the teaching or testing experiences. 

A third feature of the management system at College A related 
to the monitoring of student progress in the course. For. each ob- 
jective attempted, students apbmitted a form to indicate their 
choices. When they accomplished the objectives, the completed 
forms were placed in individual student folders as records of their 
wortc. Progress was also displayed on a huge graph located in ^e 
Reading Center. As students completed objectives, dates were 
written in appropriate spaces after their names. The graph provided 
students and staff with a rapid review of progress at any given time. 

Each instructional module contains a list of learning activities 
or facilitators of the objectivai. Providing materials to implement 
these learning activities often becomes a formidable task, as many 
colleges will testify. As a fourth part of its management system. Col- 
lege A planned that students would have easy^accOBS to materials 
listed in the Handbook. The college library placed a collection of 
* professional texts and journal frticles^n reserve; examples of in- 
struolional materials in reading were made available in the college 
curriculum center; and professional readings and instructional ma- 
terials were placed in the field-site schools. Commercially prepared 
teacher education materials were purchased and used (primarily 
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during the early stages of program development) but, 
program progressed, it became esseatial to prepare demo 
lessons and lecture presentations on video- and audiotape, LSet^ly 
designed instructional materials, found to be more ^tL^mt than 
many commercially prepared items, were housed in fM^'RMding 
Center for use by students in cbte,* """^ 

Popp-am Evaluations ^ , 

As prospective teachers complet4the competency based Methods 
and Materials in Reading counNf they are asked to re^nd to a 
questionnaire dealing with their experiences^ Some items call for 
decisions about the theory of cbe and student ability to pace the 
work during the semesteTT Most students agree with the theories of 
individualized instruction and self-pacing, although many are only 
partially satisied with their ability to pace themselves. They indicate 
that their productivity increases, often dramatically, in direct re- 
lationship to established deadlines for the course (there are two). At 
least two reasons may account for the admitted lack of satbfaction 
in self.pacing: course work m^ph^ve been more demanding than 
.anticipated apd, in their first competency based course, students 
may have found the self -discipline required for pacing themselves in 
need of further development. 

When trainees fate both the required and the optional modules 
as to effectiveness in^helping them become teachers of reading, they 
place Reading Readinen and Children with Learning Difficulties at 
the top. Both modules call for experiences with children, especially 
valued activities for beginning teachers as.«coi|firmed by the group s 
high rating given to this item as the most effective laming 
technique. Reading of professional literature, individual student- 
professor conferences^ and sinaJl group seminars also received favor- 
able recognition as helpful learning activities. 

As judged by students, the most effective types of postassess- 
ment are formal observations of lessons they have taught children 
and the construction of projects. These undergraduates obviously 
consider involvement with children as highly desirable, whether as 
a learning experience or as a postassessment option. 

Course participants also answer quCirtions about the process of 
CBTE. Almost without exception^ participants respond that a com- 
petency baipd course requires more work than a conventional one; 
they also rate it as being more valuable. E)espite these convictftfns, a 
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hrge majority find it difficult to commit themselves to another 
competency based course, should it be made available to them* 

Discusdon 

* 

During (lie early 197Qs; colleges undertaking cbte found themselves 
strugf^ail with the identification of myriads of tentative teacher 
competencies, the preparation .of instructional materials and evalu* 
ation procedures, and the validation of the new teacher education 
curriculum. Although little hdp was available for these pioneers, 
most experienced educators believed they could recognize good 
teaching when they observed it and, consequently, it should be no 
*'big thing** to produce a list of desired competencies. In tHI first dayT 
of developing such lists, participants of The Torch Lighten Revisted 
appear to have fc^wed one or two common routes. One possil^ty 
focused upon the efforts of a consortium of university and public 
school people working together until they could state^and agree 
upon the competencies to be (leveloped. The consortium dien 

. assembled groups of professional personnel to validate the com* 
petenctes they had identified. A second route to the listing of in- 
structional behaviors was exemplified by North Carolina which 
formed ad hoc committees, each assigned to one certification area. 
The committees worked for two years before presenting their results 
to the state board of education. North Carolina now provides a state 
catalogue of competencies and suggested program guidelines to help 
iastitutions in developing teacher preparation programs. It should 
be noted that these competencies are stated in broad, general terms 
from which specific subcompetencies must be generated by ^h^^* 
\egm pliinning to use them . ' ^ 

By ^whatever approach institutions choose to identify teaching 

'Wmpetencies, it is no longer necessary to "reinvent the wheel." 
Granted that the delineation of ^discrete behaviors is far more dif- 
ficult and time consuming than most people %ealize, a vast pool 
stands ready for use today — no small accomplishment in itself. 
Ther^ is, however, great need to establish priorities for varying 
circumstances and settings. How can modifications of existing state- 
ments be made-on the basis of the changing needs of schools and on 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual teacher trainees? These 
questions, and others, deserve scrutiny as colleges and universities 
attempt to reach goals in teacher preparation by means of com- 

^petency based education programs. 

0 . 
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. programs anticipated the/6iaU^ J | M ^ ^ {n.^€<^mpw 
^; ihfihextstepi&cifrEynia^^ ;B|u-ly\dcci$ionri^tfd^.C 
Ani hovr much of^^ i|ti Inj^ trial. College^ 

for exaoipW^ini^ed m^iul^ in^^theiiemii^^h^ « 
course, nga^ding':that ii^»^^ur^uire0i^ 6f 
axUMd|^^ gm)<[i^^t<^ia]sJi^ , 

'•organL»|^^ ex{ieri0noes v^l^^ti^ren. "T^^ and 6th^ 

"^ipQdj^h^^lc^ test- 

~ IgirdughoUt theMfti^rj^^ ainipeteiicy ^ased program intro- 
dyce modular uhi|^ vfhich vVry |d&tly ip orgai^adon, 'content, 
isind length. In sojx^uillymitki, allti'd^^ traditional reading 
hiethd^ course rem ahi^ia the tai^ifrjg^^^ catalog, instructional 
modules provi<^e flexibility aMjn^ within the course. 

Stiid^ntejt Ball State Univ^raft^PwlU) %t Ae new^ Right to Read 
leachenpt^rvice program (Project eahc) enroll for one year in a 
competency based, blo9k program for whieh they receive credit for 
four courses offered in the regular curriculum; Language Arts in the 
Lower Elementary Grades^ Teaching of Reading |n the Elementary 
School, Principles of Teaching and Classroom Mlniigin^nt, and 
CofrectiviT Reading, larc students pro^^ss' at their ^Hm rates 
through a^ series, of instructional units, each designed to iriplude 
clusters of knowl^ge or related critical skill competencies in raid- 
ing instruction. Individualized Content Block I, for example, 
GQntaias three clusters: understanding the nature of the English 
language, understanding the nature of language development ijj 
children, and understanding the content of language arts; * ^ 

At George Peabody College for Teachers, the use of modular 
instructional unfte has increased in four revised courses: Reading in 
the Elementary School, The Improvement of. Reading, Individual- 
izing Language Arts Instruction in the Elem^tary School, and Pro- 
ct^dures fn Remedial Reading. Teaching assistants often work with 
Peabody students in the completion of modules, freeing the faculty 
to coordinate a hetfVier emphasis' upon'practicum experiences for 
prospective teachers. 

Many college faculties in reading prefer to develop their own 
instructional modules. Some start with those used in other college 
programs, modifying them in accordance with their facilities* and 
student needs, while staff efforts are directed toward the construc- 
tion of additional modules. One of the best sources of resource and 
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instructional modules Is the International Reading Association's 
publication, Modular Preparation for Teachtng BeadStg (5), a 
product of the work of the ira Commission on High Quality Teacher 
Education. The Connhiissibn will publish additio|i|i moiijtiSes in the 

t Innovative teacher education programs of the 1970$ may l)e^ 
characterized by multimedia instructional processes in conjunction 
with high frequency opportunities for self-instruction. Students 
often request,"but seldom find, videotaped "model performances" of 
teaching ^||cills in reading, particularly thosie which cannot be 
visualized easUy from printed descriptions. 

To what extent cbte has advanced the cause of multimedia is 
probably unknowi^ but for sever^ teacher education pro- 
. grams have utilized instruction^ tmnohgy to improve classroom 
^ teaching andjeaming. Videotapeil»biick, for instance, continues 
to be of specific interest as a meam of changing pieservice and in- 
service teacher behaviors. Studies of teacher reactions to vi#o play- 
back appearito indicate that, while discrepant feedback can be dis- 
turbing to individuals, self -viewing can enhance the nature of inter- 
actions between teachers and pupik almost in direct proportion to 
the aimount of focusing on important aspecb of the teaching-leam- 
' ing behavior during playback— as opposed to unfocused general 
viewing practices. Obviously, focusing needs to be handled by a 
sensitive leader who nas an understanding of what took place 
during the teaching situation. This person can call atteiition to 
aspects of performance that cai> be remedied, rather t||aq to ir- 
^ relevant and noncorrectablc aspe^^. , 

Afl underlying assumpton of cbte programs is that leam{||K ex- 
fKriences for teachers-to-be must utilize information about 'tfieir 
professional needs, learning styles, and learning rates. On the basis 
of suctr knowledge, university instructors can counsel students to 
enter self-directed stucfy; for example, a programed word attack 
book for teachers. Trainees r^y also engage in classroom projects, 
work with expert teachers in given areas, and analyze new instruc- 
tional materlak|ii alt^nate routes to'competency achievement. 

One benc^t of the personalized apptoach to learning used in 
'newer teacher preparation programs is the internal consistency of 
the system. By incorporating principles of dfagnosis, individualiza- 
tion, and flexibility, preservice preparation can provide models of 
good teaching which may be adopted by students. This idea receives 
strong support from those* who contend that, although at least two 
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generations of teachers have hiku aware of the importance of in- 
dividualization, most continue to instruct children in \Mge groups in 
much the same way they themselves were taught Welementary 
schook. Braun (2) comments, "Change in practicfe will take place 
only when teachers as students^ have ekperienced individualized 
instruction." 

^n concluding this discussion of competency bdfed education, 
despite some strong statements to *the contrary. It should be re- 
membered that CBTE does not claim that student acquigtion of 
specific sets of competencies will necessarily result in a new group of 
master teachers in the schools. It implies, instead, that once siich 
competencies are verified, the original listed will be modif^. 
Furthermore, many educators are in agreement with De Vault, 
Andersen, and Dickson (3) that even if 

' / the whole of teaching as an^utjfomehow defies analysis, 
y the systematic planning o£ many experiences can still be 
undertaken. . . .The teacher will operate as an individual 
person wifh his pupils, but he can be trained in many of 
Ihe skills and techniques that will facilitate his per- 
formance. 



v^^ ^ COLLEGE B--Composite Model 

jTvp^ ' State supported, multipurpose university 
coeducational 

^ £nro//menM5,0(j0undergraduates, 5,000 full- and J 

part-time graduates | ^ * 

In the early 1970s, College B initiated a two-year review of its ele-^, 
mentary education program. To expedite this undertaking, the staff ^ 
sought and received some financial support and complete adminis- ,^ 
trative blessings for the proposed study. The reaserhs behind the 
C^propteal w£re varied: an increasing recognition of the inadequacies 
* of the present form qf preparation, a stubborn reluctance to remove 
the good with the ineffectual portions of its teacher education pro- 
gram , and a high degree of resistance to pressures that threatened to 
replace reason with faddism. 

The following description includes experiences and collective 
wisdom drawn from a number of colleges as they have worked 
toward procedural and substantive changes to improve the quality 
of their programs. Our composite model undertook a rigorouk re- 
view of its undergraduate courses and practicum offerings by means 
of Ihree steps: 
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1. "Collaborative efforts involving an interdisciplinary uni- 
versity task force and a consortium of representatives from 
appropriate groups ^ 

2. The 4^ign ,and implementation of a \iew program re- 
sulting from recommendations bf the above 

3. A plan for the effective evaluation of the new program 

Brief descriptions of each step will follow in the next sectiodf^qf 
report. . / 



Cofflnft'ative Efforb 



TASK FORCE 




Convinced that a shared responsibility for teacher preparation is 
highly desirable, College B engaged in dialogues with members of 

' other departments as an early st^ toward thfl improvement of the 
teacher education program. Shoitly^fter, all interdisciplinary task 
force began meeting on a weekly basis. The education staff frankly 
admitted that it did not have the full expertise to develop«out* 
standing teachers; academic department members responded that 
their responsibilities should not cease with specific "course offerings. 

^ Consensus indicated that the career development ofstudents was a 
continuing process. Moreover, evieryone expresses concern about 
what happens educationally and^ially in the public schools. They 
believed that teaching requires such varied sensitivities, inform a- 

'tion, and skills that onl^ a carefully conceived, interdisciplinary 
approach can prepare teachers for the schools of today and 
tomorrow. 

One outgrowth of the work of the task force will be mentioned 
under Program Bevision. Another resulted in an integrated course in 
the area of social serviqps. The group agreed that understandings 
equally appropriate for teachers, social m)rkers, ^fj^gses, medical 
practitioners, and other students in relatra fields ooulcl he offered 
more economically and effectively to such individuals by a single 
department rather than by each of several. Turt3iermore» it was 
hoped that those preparing to work in these fi^ds woidd gain 
knowledge and respect for their complementary roles. 
\ . 

CONSORTIUM 

A second st ep ^ ^ard pjogram revision involved the formation of a 
consortiuH|^BM^^itat^ university, local schoolsr-^ 

educi^tMi^Bl^f^on^^ and community groups^ Th<f^" 
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ijDnsortium posed sever^ seArching ques^ons: What is an ideal 
teacher for today s elementary schoolsP*What knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes should th.e teacher possess? What learning activities and 
experiences will Enable prospective teachers to acquire these goals? 
How can we determine when preservice teachers have attained the 
goalsf-j^ ^ 

j||Shing with sr definition of an ideal teacher, the group 
desca^pin broad terms the teacher as one who makes intelligent 
decisl^Br about instructional procedures for the great variety of 
learners with whom he or she works— decisions based upon a sound 
undenJtandijig of learning processes, child develojjpient, curricu- 
lum, and diagnostic techniques. Participants expressed concern for 
what the teacher is as well as for what the teacher does, enumera- 
ting qualities that make the teacher humane. The teacher should 
♦ hold a positive attitude toward human potential atJid demonstrate 
respect for the integrity of the individual. The groi/p viewed knowl- 
edge and skill as important but placed more eniphasis upon the 
teacher s affective development. 

Members of the consortium turned to a nuntbSr of professional 
sources as they tried to find answers to their initiarquestions. They 
brought to Bght that little is known for certain about the relation- 
sh^ between teacher performance in the classroom and student 
groigplin reading. The almost universal neglect of the teacher as a 
critical variable in Ifsearch on instruction led the committee to 
voice a strong plea for well-designed studies which would .examine 
all important variables affecting student achievement. By doing so, 
the group was again expressing the view that teaching is an ex- 
tremely complex process— one in which an undetermined number 
of factors interact simultaneously such as administrative policies and 
teacher morale, individual teacher and student characteristics, 
classroom organizational patterns, and teacher-peer acceptance of 
individual pupils. . ' ^ 

Following initial discussions, the consortium divided into sub- 
groups to accqpplish certain tasks. Fo^ example. Subgroup I dealt 
with selection procedures of teaching candidates at the university 
and in the schools; Subgroup II looked at problems encountered by 
inservice teachers; Subgroup Ilf'^Rtempted to predict the future of* 
education and its influence upon tea^ier preparation programs; 
and so forth. Brief references to their work follow. 

Subgroup L This group embarked upon a study of teacher 
selection practices at the university level and in the local schools. It 
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found evidence^hat academic records and test scores leav^ much to 
be desired in judging a student s potential success in college and 
teaching. It reviewed the education departments screening pro- ' 
cedures for entrance to teacher education. Although tfie department ^ 
looked closely at the quality of its applicants by studying written 
statements about their motivations for teaching and their previous 
experiences related to teaming, the overabundance of teachers in 
the 1970s prompted the group J|p recommend additional steps in the 
selection process. Tlie first involved small group and individiial 
interviews (preferably during the sophomore year, if not earlier) by 
local school and university personnel. The interview committee, 
already acquainted with the applicants' academic reports and 
personal statements, could explore students* interests in some depth 
and their reasons for choosing to work with children in educational 
settings. Respondents in turn could iiquire about job opportunities, 
speci/l programs, alternate routes to certification, or other areas of 
concern. 

Subgroup I also proposed the introduction of checkpoints at 
intervals of student progress. These were for the purpose of ex- 
changing frank comments ahi)ut progress, program content and 
activitie?, current aspirations, and the supply-demand situation. 
Another proposal was to the effect that only quality candidates be 
permitt^d'to enroll in teacher preparation. The subgroup presented 
strong arguments for setting a reasonable quota of entrants until 
prevailing conditions change. _ ^ . 

This sUme committee recommended that school systems enrifploy 
higher-level selection procedures in hiring new teachers. Specifical- 
ly, the group suggested that, when obtainable, personnel committees 
should require samples of the candidates actual teaching ability and 
success. Samples might include videotapes of the candidate as he 
worked with children, individuality and in small grdupsrlesson-ptanr 
with comments from the observing supervisor; slides of classroom 
projects completed with children; impromptu discussions on how 
the applicant might l^andle sample school problems; and ^me indi- 
cation of how the candidate proposes to keep up-to-date in his field 
of interest. 

Subgroup II, This committee started with tl^ premise that the 
major problems of preservice education can be jijnderstood in rela- 
tion to the inserv'ice needs of teachers. Obtaining lists of current re- 
quests for asy.stance from the local board of education and the uni- 
versity's department of educatio^n, the group ranked areas and 
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topics that appeared tronblesoine. Additional data were gathered 
by means of responses from questionnaires address to on-the-job- 
personnel and to former teachers who had left the profession for one 
reason or another. .The group recognized that opinions about 
preparation programs may not necessarily reflect program effective- 
ness; therefore, so that a high degree of objectivity could be a^urad, 
the group exercised great caution in wording items' to be nated on a 
scale of values and those calling for free responses. As a follow up of 
the questionnaire study, the subgroup interviewed a number of 
former graduates to obtain further suggestions regarding the im- 
provement of teacher preparation in reading. When information 
from these sources was cdhipiled and returned to the consortium as 
a whole, it fofmed a substantial base from which to derive high' 
priority considerations for changes in teacher education. 

Subgroup IIL This group was composed of persons with 
varying backgrounds, from a nuclear physicist to a leader^in the 
local teachers' association. Asked to "dream the impossible #team," 
the group agreed to take quantum leaps into a^|!iitiaMHHft frame for 
the purpose of making rational juc^pnen^^'about developments 
which might have an impact on tealSier education. Obviously, it is 
diffi|cu]t to establish educational for the future when the un- 
certainties and complexities of liii^ng in the preseait threaten to en- 
velop us so completely as to predude the future as a dimension of 
our thinking. Nevertheless, the gi^oup followed t^ routes: 1) they 
attempted to describe what conditions teachers probably will face in 
1990 and 2) they dftfted educational goals in keeping with the pre- 
dictions. _ . * |§ ^ 
^ To facilitate their work, the committee solicited position papers 
about the ffiture written by persons well-informed in several areas 
of the social sciences. The experts were asked to substantiate their 
forecasts to help the committee in selecting those that migflt hold 
high potential for changes in teacher preparation. From th^ ^ 
papers, andi|rom ideas gleaned in the professional literatufe, the 
group identified seventy-three possible goals. The goals were sub- • 
•fitted to members of the full consortium with whom a Delphi 
technique was use^ to produce increaslhg agreement among .th^ 
participants and to probe priorities held by the members. Perhaps 
one example will suffice in this report. 

Individualization of instruction has been talked about, of 
course, since Rousseau's Emile, but it appeared to the forecasters 
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that it could become a reality in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. Thus, it may be even more important for educators to con- 
sider such variables as children's cognitive styles, reinforcement 
schedules, reward preferences, and learning modalities. Teachers 
skilled in offering individualized procedures may be expected to 
provide such alternatives as computer assisted instruction at home 
via telephone and television; tutorial sessions with the teacher inter- 
spersed with periods of independent study and computerized in* 
struction; or group sessions in scientific^ inquiry guided by the 
teacher and, perhaps, a community jnember who works in the area 
of scientific investigation. • " 

As individualization of instruction becomes an educational 
reality, the number of options for prospective teachers (as well as for 
the nation's children) will augment significantly, requiring changes ' 
in staff roles. Futurists predict an increase in teacher dldes,« para- 
professionals, and community resource people. Open c^opoms 
and team teaching also necessitate greater use of f^r^j^HB staf- 
find. Sand (4:238) pictures classrooms that ore not uhulMBraries 
and living rooms where appointments and independent teaming 
take place. Sand envisions that the teacher of tfe Jiiiture may spend 
possibly one-third time with pupils and the ipmainder in pre- 
paration and research. The school may be nongr^ded, decentral- 
ized, gnd broadly based in decision-making whith involves chil- 
.dren, teachers, parents, and others. Education can, and will, 
happen anywhere through an unlimited number of activities,^ col- 
leges and universities respond to the challenges of preparing teach- 
ers%ho can function effectively in varied settings. 

Program Revision 

Because today s teacher is a facilitator of learning, a coordinator of 
activities leading to l|pning, a discussion leader, and a community 
participant, the continuing process of preparing teachers requires a 
liberal education firmly buttressed by the best professional educa- 
tion that colleges can offer: College B*s new program emphasizes^ 
both the liberal arts and general education of studenti, but this sec- 
tion win describe primarily the changes in preparation in reading. 

From a traditional three credit hour course.in Reading Methods 
and its counterpart in Language Arts, CollegejB restructured the 
reading component of ufiaergraduate education to include four 
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courses (twelve credit hours): Teaching Word Attack Skills, Lan- 
guage Arts in the Elementary School, Methods and Materials in Ele- 
mentary School Reading, and Practicum inbiagnostic and Correc- 
tive Reading. This dramatic change occurred as a result of the higlT 
priority given to reading by the consortium which supported the 
view that it is impossible for one cou^fe to provide the breadth and 
depth of knowledge expecte4 of piwpective teachers who Aed ex- 
posure to the full range of approaches to the teaching of reaSng and 
the varying jghilosophies that undergird them. Previously, students 
had learned isbout two or three reading systems, largely through ex- 
amination of commercial products. 

In fairness, it shou|(p>e noted that College B would be in the . 
vanguard to deny that accumulation of credits in reading. per|^e 
automatically leads to better teaching. Instead, it wocid argue that 
broader knowledge in iande'rfi with earlier, more frequent, and 
higher quality teaching experiences >vill strengthen its program. The 
recent endorsement of the concept that teacher preparation can be 
effective only to ttjjeextent that a substantial portion takes place in 
the schools is indicKive of the serious college^iktempts to integrate 
theory and practice in each of its revised courses. Moreover, by eaxl0 
exposure to the realities of teaching, universities can encourage 
promising candidates, discourage marginal ones, and continue to^ 
monitor the committpit of ^11 who enter the profession. Ideally, 
too, it was f^lt thatlfequeht contacts'with children -in. classrooms 
will help neophyte teachers adjust wj^h greater confidence and 
competence in their initial teaching assignments. 

A vital part of the new p]X>gram involves v^ed experiences 
H^'ith children in a number of different settings, with the faculty at- 
'tempting to wganiz^ these experiences frpjn relatively simpl<|to 
pomplex so ttlsA the student's developing skills cin be evaluated by 
r^e student as well asUby the supervisors. Beginning in,the sop * 
^OT^ yjpr (whenever possible) and cor>tinuing through th< ^' 

semester, the student takes part in the following learning ac 

in class, in the field, and in the reading center: 1) those which db noL 
require direct teaching, such as interviews of renraifsntatives of the 
school and community, classroom observations during which the ' 
student completes a case study of a child, a'nd^lSiffidavce at teach- 
ers' meetings and plannlljg sessions; and 2) direct involvement with 
pupils, in college and cluster^school sites, throtig(h tutoring, micro- . 
teaching, irastructing small and large groupi;^ working jrith minority 
and speciaLjIducation groups, and serving m a teachopVide 
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Obviously/placing more and more practicum activities in the 
field will not oprrect present deficiencies in tether education. In 
the past, criticfens have pointed to jield expe^e^nces which have 
been inadequately supervised a^d unsatisfactoi^ woven into the 
total ^bric of teacher preparation. The need for hi^er quality; 
.bett^ supervised experiences, both on the campus and in the field, 
is still a critical issu^ In the 1970s, as the prese'nf^versupply of 
teachers continue^ cdleges and school districts have uniqite op* 
portunities to de^gn field assignments, to develop high stand^ds for ^ 
student -supervisory participation, and to maijotaln high standards, 
of performance. 

During the i|pior ^r, students at Collide 6 take a fifteen 
credit block of ^lethod^-^urses— language arts, math, reading^ , 
science, and social ^dies-^ught by an interdisciplinary team on 
cani^us on Mondays^ and Wednesdays. In a practicum oij^Tuesdays^i * 
and Thursdays, students go to classroontTwhere they teach activities 
related to each of the methods courses and assist teachers in other 

In most cases, students are assizned in teams of two and they ^ 
ai« expected to arrangesregular planmng times with their pnj^um ^ " 
teachers. Ptofessgr teams coordinate the prograni^with sti^fents 
practicum teachers, observing students' and off^n^inseitwc- * 
^education for'the teachers. ' * / 

"^^FoUowing practicum eKperiences related to the methods block^ * 
^ juniors.or jeniors enroll in Practicum in Diaghosfti<^ and Corrective 
'^^-"^feading. the practicum includes observations, assessment arid pre- , 
s^ptlon, instruction, and eva^iation. In l)ie phase on Assessment 
fi(nd Prescriplfen, for example, ^dents are assigned to classrooms to 
. /work with small groups q£ children* With the help of their supec- 
/ vising teachers, they determine the reading ne;e^ of each child in 
I t|j|eir group aod plan appropriate'^ instructionat^ro^ams. The teri" 
hours devoted td Instruction call for teaching groups of children for 
whom they have prescribed instructio^ial programs. Throu^iout the , 
practicum, students keep (detailed retords of their experiences in logs 
or Jbumals, including itei^ sucK ai»^ extent of. individualization, 
bm, ^pplementaiy materials iind activities, management 
technk[iiei, and oopim of several lesson plahs* (See Chapter 2 for 
H other details of this prqgrafDx) t * 

As seniors, stu()ents engage in twelve weeks of ^dent' t^Usliipg^ ^ ' 
where, because oliheir previous experiences', they move rapicfly n^ta 
instructional i^ej^ ^Clusters of students are assigned to field-site 
-^^ichook where oftopcrating teachers and university professor||^oFk || 
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Its in/fA, 
ichui^|pent^rs 



' \jf placement in another^tuat|b 
Anticipated outcomes of Jljft* 





; Frequei^^bservations, ^ 
[|p conferences take place . 
usion of Istiident '.teaching, 
an additional three week 
it be necessary or desired. 
»gram for elementary teacher 



r 



traieees are; 1) graduates should be able to integrate the theory and 



practice of Caching more effecti^^y, and 2) the close cooperation 
between school and college staff iR^d gener^|^ dynamic pro- 



idividammer 



that teaming candi- 

E al, educational, and 
taff willingly reopm- 
erenc^ when the con-Hg^ 




gram of high quality. 

Tor many years. College B ha 
^ dates enter the profession with vi 
personal backgrounds. For this 

jnittefjj^itself to the concept of indivi ^ ^ , 

"^rtium recommended that the revised prograiti should, include a 
fg^ of learning activitid^ The reading staff, t^eving that 
"^nor the diversity, of talents and needs of sn^ents, now 
jr^ater flexibility in its program by otfe;nng choices of 
^for accomplishing any given outcome. Beyond the usual 
; and recommended professional read^|^, students arc dis- 
covering values in^maU group dijlrussions^ wprkshops focused on 
r^opics of|special interests flild iieeds^lbbsenrations of demonstration 
-^ jiessons with children in classrooms, peer teaching, independent 
* study, and Simulation experiences which requite responses approxi- 
v mating those e:|pcted in actual classrooms. Through activities such 
/ asjthe^, students find they are becoming more involved in^isonal 
r«HJ^ to learning. 

■ ' - . ■ ■. ■ . » 

^ Program Evaluation 

. f ' 

The reading staiFf of College B views evaluation as a continuous, co- 
Oj^rative, and isystematic process o( determining the quality of its 
prqgram Because the staff wants timely information which can be 
used for program qiodifi^caticM^ purposes, it (Aose to incorporate 
. both pYogress and outcome evaluation procedures. Progress or for- 
mative evaluation provides data to show whether the progiivn is 
making gains toward, achieving its objectivesf it helps decision 
makers to take corrective action as neAed, since it sumlies infor- 
mation about student progress durifig the program s de3Ropmental 
stages. Formafiveevatuation, thenrcflUs aSehtion to cdgcal poU»ts, 

^bjemves, wnich 



for example, poor student pi^prmsnoei^n certain ol 
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can be investigated immediatdfe> Outconie^c^sunnnattve evaluar- 
tions take place after the st^^nt has ccu^bfel^ the semester or 
en^^program. It leads tQ 'judgments ^|pdin| the v^ihft^ 
pro^m, enabling administrators and edi^tprs tor decicfe Mdiether 
the program should be continuid in its pi^i^t form. Often, when? 
ou^me procedures alone are uM illtb|||gi^ ^ 
sfling delay wastes time, effort * and moi^TT#riitional^ under- 
lies the use of both process and outcomefj^liiiiafltiori procedures, 
particularly when the former facilitates improvement of ah instij^- 
tional sentence while it is still ameiiable to^modificati(|||^ 1^ 
In its choice of instruments for gathering ongoing program in- 
formation , College B selecte<Hhe>|oSoi^hg : 

1 . Observation forms for tise bj^fbllege and cooperating ready- 
ing teachers in monitc#ng;#rospective teachers' avork in 
tutorial and classroom settings. w 

2. Questionnaires to |eachei: trauUiees with open-ended ques- 
tions. Examples :-WKtft has beieh the most valuable part of 
this course for yoo? What Unds of difficulties did you cn- 

' . counter? What sU^esled ' cAanges should be made in 
course content, learj^g activities, supervisian practices?* 
(The same questioniiaire is sent^ all membettiof the team, 
including course Instructors, cooperatii^L^achers and 
supervisors, aJDdschofl,prind||^^) - ^ > 

3. Systematic'dl!llyses*of«<jd among teatch- 
er candidiles. Gfithelbd M)m tt^inber of sources, these , 
^ata can lead to dete^iningj^wllich di£fereho# are likely to 

^make dbe program ilRbre effective for some students than 
for otifers. They^^lude: previous exp^ences vddted4o 



for otftrs. They^^lude: previous exp^ences related ^$o 

beliefo>|5elf-concept« for example, as evid^ced by feelings 
that one canileam, can cope wi^h difficulties, can take re- 
spoi^ibfltity); and lo^fbooVs of classroom observations and 
pairticipations. 

4. Stiared intuitions coUege and schod observers con- 
cerning individual aufereno|| of prospe<SK^e' teachers that| 
^ Qiniiqlbe appraised otherwise, 

■Mf hing sample^u video- and audiotaped lesson|| class- 
T«l3cn projects, Itisson plans, and results of mteraction 

6. Smfiff group and IndiviAial coiferencef with stu<mnts 
about the program, their progress in it, and suggested 
changf. ^ ^, 

* t 

-^Matkl Program ^ 




Several of these instAments we're constructed by raembeis of 
|. an evaluation team who found that standardized procedures for 
^ measuringimportant items did not exist. 



/" Lest it be though|,jtb8t College B is striving too dili^ndy to 
^ shore , up relatively minor aspects of its total program at the ex- 
Rense <rf|lobal ones, we turn now to the plans for outco^^ evalua- 
**1f • ^^^^^ are no* complete, nor perfected, coUege en- 
vi|ons at>ast m> st^: 1) a reexamination of go Aor teacher 
preparatidU in reaclig, and 2) a study of graduates of the new pro- 
-am dunng a one-year internship in a teachiijg center. 

_ Because concern for the prospective teacher's total growth goes 
far beyond tljf^ual preoccupations with die acquisition ofiftiowl- 
edge and skil]|^e first proceduie will consider.the broadeTmore 
.fundamental|>bjectives.of the prograni; The oilginalMals will |« 
examined in light of divergencies froitt ihem duHiff'mdevelorfi 
' mental phases, to determine wl»ther the changes made wiU lead to 
valuable additions. When Ae A is complete, the goal statements 
will be resubmitted to the consoilhim for review and confirmation. 
An evaluation team contfmies to draft and^valldate outcome ipea- 
sures for &ch component of the pro-am. It also is attesting tq 
examine information about fissible side effects— uiiexpJM'out^^ 
'comes, both negative and positive— "We don't want tSichers^^ 
teach children how to read but learn to hate reading in tljp proi^p 
A major part of outobme evaluation will be based upon i^^^ 
year intern placemen|^r trainees who graduate from the first thote 
consecutive ye»rsijfthe revised preparation program. In the pi 
colleges and schools have expected fledging, after a&mtu^ 
positfons, to unifergo an ab^t metamorphfes equivalent 
emersjence of a striking leplj^pterdiiTrom^ cocoon 



if. 



mature swatn from an ugly jfckling. Overnight, as it w 
ates were to become fuUy-qualified teacheis. #or the ki 
promising young people who abandoned^e fiel^ aM 
embittered ones who remained, a traq^onal 



Iggp helped them become capable flrofesri^|^ Not un^«^ 
th^llege dedJed that lip service to career on a con 



several phases was no longer acceptable; the 
education must extend support and professional 
beginning teachefiB.reach higher levels of comp^lh^ 
Hie intemsmp concept is opt new biit CoQege 
pote|plial of this approach, wilA^ esta| 




p'oalizinsf tti^; * 
ished t«iKh4i 




sill. 




h apter F( 



»nSgf§ v^iere teams of ^cperienced and ^vice teachers will work 
mhir [#i roles with iriiiversity and 'school pel-- 

jjKijfT iVrnllrjr rrfnrrlfnit"7 wiH be assigned full-time to the teaeh- 
l^g CfliiHfgr\ pifeviding supportive t« teacher teams, helping^ 

i|rU«RR$ thi^t^g^ confe anii seminars, and pollecting data fbr 



it-. 



^^^vt::5fittW|is wm be.p'^a, although they wiU tegiruwith > p^ 
teachintloadl The;p^ of their schppT dla^^^ 

portun^ Eorexpeii^RCf Th diagnostic ^^^^^l^IMM^^ 
reading problems^ Ifiad participation in: ^^^ 
seminais. Gradually inteni re^nsihaKtio^iiXii^^ 
teach iii^^eheduj^ * 4 f'^\Z^^..-w^^..:.:,^ 

Duririg^hie eJtperimentS internship proximo, the coUt^i^, 
seeLai#wers ti> such questions^: After trainee experience in .w^:^ ^ 
new program/ what type of teach ii^ responsibUities is"*e trainef v 
ready to assume? On the basis of th?training|peceived, what addi- 
tionai responsibilities should a tralriee be capable of performing? ^ 
Whatpreparation is needed to enable tfie trainee to move along the^ 
continuum? Can we reasonably add training in the desired area of 
advancenienttoour.undergraduateprograni? j 

Taking stock during the internship ycM will serve two fwgH 
tion5:ihe,cf>llege will have a better picti^of the s^ngths and 
weaknessesof its offerings, and the student can be helped to grow in 
" aMlity to Identify and rjpnedy As or her teaching deficiencies. 
•4lopefully,lthe intern wiD take the initiat||p to dveifcome |^icits 
during the tranrftion period. Moreo^^ir, the year may^provide air ex- 
ceflent opportunity for the young teacher to integrate what may 
have appeared to be a series of isolated e||ferieDlies in orebac- 
cataureate training. - # " 



Future Emphases 



rrqpgHliut this report, aqd the Alier one, the teacfaer^ 
leader of- the .inoveihentiBto improve th^ teaching of J 
the nation s schools. This is not to say that the teacher 4L y 
sensible for stiid<?i#-succiess. New teaching methodologies, new 
mttlrials, and nUw organizational plyis will continue to be pro- 
Tied in the future. Unless the teacher can select wisely arid, adapt 
^as for use with individual children in diffwnt settings, little 
igres&jfcan be expected. 

^' ; ■■ : ■ 
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^ "Thfe next decade, perhaps more than any In tti^art wiU 
|:^emonstrate the critical importance of high qual^Jj^lierprepara- 
" Uon. At jjresent, there is, no evidence to thni^^j^itnldng about 
^acher education In reaSiiig in ady one directicftiif^ 
Wersities will need to explore a whple rangecf po^ 



'jes and uni- 

; - -.- o-'— i'->«~w<j(Jternatives as 

they restructure their programs. That teacher ^du^tion should 
have a strong knowledge base is* weU-established fict. Prograiiis of 
the future, however, must giv^more weight to tbe. affective de- 
velopment of teachers as an essential ingredient of teaghing and 
.learning. , 

' The rtew look at teacher edudaUon also will recognize the need 
to include the collaborative^ efforts of all who wiU he directly in- 
t volved in such decisions. Greater emphasis upon field placements 
will require the develAment of closer professional relationships 
with cooperating elei^jSry schools. And codeterminaUon holds 
high potential for beftS decision milking, because it forces in- 
dividual to clarily their thinldng aJ they take time td explain and 
convince others of their views:vl 

A paramount concflm t(^m&ny educators is the absence of 
serious researcl^g^n which to h|iild Rtter teacher pr^araUon - 
programs. EducaHonal reseanilH^ must play a moi« dUve role in 
« the future in expanding the number of well-desig?ied studies related 
to decisions required by teaqber educators-a r«9e involving work, 
with appropriate grou^ to determine the most efficacious means of 
yndertakingm|h research. ; V. 

s-'. Finally,^ere is n^djor reliable and valid e\^aluation pro- 
cedures. Colleges, and universities aj* struggling to ascertain 



Whether their programs wiU make an impact upon improving 
teacher^uality. Until more sophistiraturi firfiTiiques;arede»^%ed, 
the ger^rally mediocre ones currently in use ^jgaj^silitiight this 
critical condition. Again, ptofessional teamworic c^Hd have far- 
reaching consequences'. ^ 

'Ehese modest proposals are neither new nor^ferding to diose in 
teacli^r education. If. however, the focus of activity . in the i^t 
decade (indeed. theTfiext quarter of a century) is flirected toward 
advancement in the areas of repeafch on topics relevant |)piAeacher 
^education and on jjevising more discriminating eyalua^n instru- 
:mehts and plans, tho^^^oss^jaRties for improved teacher education 
programs appear virtually endless. |^ - 
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Appendix A 



I. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS* 

AlabmSr I " 

If /' Auburn Univenity \ 
^ Plorepoe State Univenity ^ 
* Troy State University " 

Arizona ^ 

' ' Ari9X>na State University at Flagstaff 
Arizona Suift University at Tempe 
University of Adzona 

Arkansas ^ - 

Arkansas^te University 
* ^ State <} oWn{ gofArlcansas 

California ■ 
California State University at Long Beach 
Calffbraia^tate University at Ix)»Angele^ 
^ * California State University $t Sacramento " 
Cabfomia SUte UniveisiejMft Diw> 
Loyola University W 
San Franp^ Stat6 / ^ 
Univer^^^alifomiaatRiv^de 
Univttri^?8f#e Pacific 

University of Southern Califorote at Los Angeles 



jorado College ^n? « 
^Co^rado State Univerdj^ ^Wt^ Collins 
Untiipity of Coldr^do'a^ 
^pfaj^tyofDenve^^ Or 

^ Cfeii t R il C oiiueL tgj atS tateCol^^ ^ 
^iitithem CimneQticut %iteColl^ « 
:^^DtiiVlmity of Connecticut atilom 

Ddtfictof Cc^mbm - , ° 

Distrifct cij^ Gphi robia Teachers CTBeg^ ^ 
Ceoip::Wfi1lttl|;HinUnivettity 

Florida 

^ f^rida South^ C^ege 

niversity of Florida at Gakesvi^e ^ * 
Q /"Unlpsity^iaini nf^' 



rTampa 



*Nine schsok'ar^piiltted fi 
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Georgia ^ 
. Univerrity^f GeorgUatAApnr 

HaivaH -\ 

' Univeisity of Hawaillt Honolulu ^ 

niinds SUteUniversity at Normal ^ 
National CoDege 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Ulidolfat Urbana 
^. Western Illinois University 

Indkalk 

Ball SUteUniversity 
Butler University if 
• Indiana State Univer^ at lU^Hdute 
^ Indiana University at Bloonmgton 
^ .V Valparaiso University * . \ 

Iowa M * ^ 

\ Maycrest Ccdlen/ * - 

^DKrenityoflo^iiatlowaCity *\ \ 
WartburgConegb / . |^ 

KanMQM 

, Jbrt Hays Kansas State College 
^Uuuas State Teachers College at Emporia 
University of Kansas at Lfwrnice 9 
Washtbum University of Topda 

Kentucky 

' ■^ Eastern KendKdiy Univeisity 
4P # Morehead State University 
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Massachuietts 

Boston College 
Boston Univalfc^ 

Salem State CoSege \ ' ) 

State'Teachers College at Boston 
University of Massachusetts at Amlierst^' 
Westfield State College t 

Michigan ^ r * . ^ 

Andrews Univcfisity 
Central Mic^gin University 
Michigan State University at East Lai 
Northern Michigan University 

Western Michigan University # 

Minnesota * " 

Mankato State College 

Moorhea^State College • ■ ^ ^ 

University of Minnesota at MInneapoljIs 
. Winona State College • ' 

Mississippi 

. JMti State College \j * ' 
Mississippi State Ujiiversity\t St^ite^ 
University of Mississip^l^at Ui#ifersity 
University of Southern MississTpjii 

Missouri /SWSf* - 



Central Mis«Ktate College " / ^ . 

Northeast Mi^i|fi Statue University . 

St. Louis UniveHty ' ' . : "^k^^^^^ 

yitivwrity of Missouri at Columbia* - 



t 



Montana 

Eastern Montana College 

Uni^lty of M-gptana at Missoula^...^ ^ 

Kearney State CoijUege « ^ i^^:: 
University of Nebraskit at Omaha 

^ew Jersey ^ • 
Kean CoHege q| Nell? Jersey 




if 



JtouYoffc : 

Adelphia Uij^^ersity 

City Univcrtity of New York at Brooklyn ^ 
City Udivenity of New York at New Y^City 
. City Unlycnrity of New York at Queen 
Columbia University 
New. York University at NjBw York 
State University College at Buffalo 
State UniversiQr Colleg||it Cortland 
- Slate University College at New Paltz 
State University College at Potsdam 
University of Rochester 

' Ohio 

Fehn Col&ne^ 
Kent State Univiisity 
Ohio State University at Columbus 
University of Cincihnatti . 
YjoungrtownStote University 

Oklahoma ' ;j 

East Centralftate College v ^ 'B' 
N0tn western State Coll^; 
SouthwilplState College ^ 

Pennsyhania -m 
l^msburgSute Cniege 
cKion Sta^CoOege 
Duquetfife University 
m. * j5^ EdtabordSUte College ♦ 
^ In4l|ma l/niyetsity of Pennsj4vania 
. MiDersville State College 
Peiin^tonisStatAj|il^rsity at University 

- Teqi^leUnh 



(burgh 




^Miodmtldnd 
South cS^Hma 4r 



UniversUy of SoutlTCttollna at Col 



4 



South Dakota 
, , Augustana College 
, University of South Dakota at Venfiillion 
Tennesute 

AjMinPeimSute i/niversity ... 
m Nffldle TeimesseeState Unlvenity 
Unlvenity of Tennessee at Knoxville 



East Texas State Un^ersil^ 
Sam Hoimon Statejjnivenity 
TwisA^UnWeiilty* ^ 
Te3^^Tji^09l^Jd^^ 

^ ^'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Vermont . ' 

Unlvenity of V^mont at Burlin 




l- :-^/' Virginia. ' . ^ 



li^n^l^ 



rary 



^ .Madj«)n College . 

* University'bf Virgfeia at JCharlottesville 
- Washington ^ - % ' 

^ Eastern V^^ingfon ^e CoUege 
• Wasl^pgton State Uni^^ty at Pull-, 
Western Washii^on State Colleg<ir 

Marshall University 
Morris Harvey College 
Wisconsin - - 

v.v ^arquetfe University ^-g. 

UniversHuof Wiscomfa^aFLa Cr^ ' 
. ITnKersi^ of Wiwond^t Madilbi 
' . ^^versityof WiscoQsiK ' 
" University of Wisconsir 
University of WlsoimsiiU 
Dhivtersity of Wi!^)nsln1 
UninpsitybfWilfcdnsini 



l^j^Uwaukee 
tPlMH0ville 
Uiver Falls 
rior 
9tewa]ter 
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AiiiJkixB iii 

STUDY PROCEDURES ^ 

t 

The general plan of the follow up study included:^!) tne gathering of data 
-/rorrt a large number of coU||t» to ascertain the current status, of the recom,- ^ 
roendations made in ^he^^^ Ughteir94itespoa^nts"-tttKst\6n^ ^changes 
. that h^d recently taken plaeein their teacher preparation pro^|^||p, and^^ 
" their recdfcmendations for the improvement of future programs; and 2) a 
. collection of detailed descriptions of reading programs from a selected 
group of respondents. ' ^ ^ 

''The 74 colleges andxiniversities that participated in the field stuSy of 
The Torch Lightm formed the nucleus of the|econd study. A supplemen- 
tairy numbecof coIk^gip»..ahd iiniversitites then^ad'to be selected to aug- 
- ment the 74. Uniforfu^tely, the naihef of all tte colleges and uniyei^iities 
tfialiipartic^^^ in the first study wer^ no Ion A i|^ailAble. Therefore, all 
|L teacher prejJarator^ schools included in the Inin^tional Reading Associ- 
'Ir ation publication, Gradut^^rograms and FacMu in Reading, were oon- 
Jf^. . tacted. JylL questionnaijrwere sent to 200 sclipls^eturris were received 
((^dSStfrom l^^Bfc3;2 percent. * 

* ' ' InlM^^ng the'iei responses it was apparent that many t)f the^replies 
reported in paift 2 of the queStionnaire*(recent changesJn preparatory pro- 
grams) it^presented a departure from the predominant programs fpr the 
.^pfepafatipn of Ijj^pective teacj^ of reading. AjJ|esult^ 
dhiyereitiii we^^fe^^ more fully f^pTe study either by sub- 

p miHinf nH>Ye!ii^etaiied descriptions of their programs or by participating in 
? ..a follow up iielcllntervie^ Results of this part of the study arareported in 
Chapters2and 4. " . - -A \ 

^ .Ta^^dmQf^questionnu^^^ 

Several prjblehis ar^ in thlrtabulati^ji of the results. For instance, tj^e 
lb comments that accomjganiedwme of the l^^^ columns did not al^n^ 
'I' ^ support one^another or smnctimey represer^^ For^yafile- 

ly. these deviations were infrequenfend wheraKey 3id occur the checked 
t . . columh oCthe respondent was accepted. . | 

' . . Probably a greater tabulation difficujrtij could he attributed to an 

; ' "amblquitv inhereht wittiin .the quesUonWre itself: For examp^, re- 
spondent^ were giveft the option of Siecking coluipm two "to indioate tnat a 
.y * mdihfied or strongQ^fersi^^ of th^ recommendation is in effeqt as specmed-^ 
^ in the accompanying space for comments." The accompanying comments 
indk^^ that in certaiff cases J^e c^uiges cited did", in fact, superce^ our. 
rec^^nendationj .whereas,*^in ^herlnstances the recommendation, while 
'modified, wias not in-effect as redbmmended. * < 



% 




.0 ,^"om^l"!"' reporting- problem: Fo^^f th^ recommendations (11^ 
U, 15, ZO);h*d two or rtiofe internal parts. In most instan<«s. the re- 
spondents tr||tj^,tfie recdftmfendation globally (one check), whereas 
others treated the component parts of the xscpmmendation individuallV^ 
*(multiple checkmarks). The dat^ were tueit^i,^- two ways. A composiil- 
pi6rcentage was asrived at for each part of th«liicommendation by appiC- 
ing the same checkmark to all parts«f the recpmmend^tioh (when only one- 
was provided) and combining these tallies With thpse suppUed by re- 
spondents tising multipje ch^arks. Results of thii nature are reported in ' 
Chapter 1. In^ppendix C alf^ration of the two kinds of replies is given. 

The^t .questionnaire was majled in%«»ng 1974' the request for 
more detailed information was made in January 1975, arid fielcf visits were ' 
made in 1975 and 197B. * 




_ CBECOMMENDATiONS^l, l| 15 AND 20 
^LTS ARE Not tREAtED AS A COMPOSITE 




Part.B 
N % 

34 48.6 



P^-..^Mj-."u.. RJECOMMENDATION-iJ^ 

*N % N % 

^ "64 70.3 . 34 48.6 

llfjfd or 2q 22.0 24 34.3 
^"iJtrengthenecI 

3. not in affect 4 4.4. 10 l4.3 

4. not applicable 3 3.3 2 2.9 

5. no response 



PartD 

N % ' ^ 

J 



0 ^ 0.0 

91 lob-0 70 100.1 



Parte 

N . % 

42 60.0, 29 .41.4 

21 30.0 ^20 28.ftr>t5 21.4-'.^^ 

10 14.3 ' 6 !^,8.6 ^28.6 , 

4 5.7^ i ;^1.4 - 4 5.7 

A i 1.4 ' 2 2.9 



70 100.0 70 iOO.O 70 100.6 
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RECOMMENDATION 12 











Part A 




Parts 




.. .N- 


^ _% - 


. N 


" % - • 


N 


, - %_ ^ . ^ 


- ' 1, incfiect 


85 


58.6 


1 


6^ 


14 


87^' 


2. modiHedor 


36 


24.8 


<J 


18.8 


2 


12.5 


strengthened 






U 








3* 'not in effect 


22 


15.2 


68.8 


0 


ao 


4. not applicable 


2 


1.4 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 • 


5. no response 


_0 


0.0 




0.0 


_0 


0.0 




145 


100.6 


16 


1O0.2 


16 


100.0 



RECOMMENDATION i5 



Part A 



F»rtB 



Parte 



PartD 



1. In ef^fect 

2. modified or 
strengthened 

3. not in effect 

4. not applicable 

5. no response 



N 
19 
14 

00 

16 
2 



% 

47.1 
12.6 

54.1 
14.4 
1.8 



N. 

16 

10 

17 
3 



% 

32.0 
20.0 

34.0 
8.0 
6.0 



N 
6 
4 

33 
7 
0 



% 

12.0, 
8.0* 

68.o' 
14.0 
0.0 



111 100.0 50 100.0 50 lOO.D 



N 
17 
11 

17 
4 
1 



% 

jl.O 
22.0 

34.1D 
8.0 
2-0 



N 
23 
10 

13 
3 



% 

46.0 

20.0 

I 

26.0 
6X) 

2.0 



50 100.0 



50 100.0 



RECOMMENDATION 20 









.Part A 




PartB/ 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1. ineffect * ' 


38 


26.4 


1 


5.9 


11' 


64.7 


2. modified or 


24 


16.7 


3 


17.6 


5 


29.4 


' strengthened 






ll 








3. not in effect 


69 


48.0 


64.7 • 


1 


5.9 


4. not applicable 


12 


•'8.3 




11.7 


0 


. 0.0 


5. no response 


« 

1 


0.7 




_0.0 


JO 


0.0 




144 


100.1 


l7 


99.9 


17 


100.0 
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. 

THE TORCH UGHTERS REV ISITED . ' ^ 

A Questiotonaire in Three Part^ , . 

Part 1 Sedcs to determine the utility of the original twenty-two recom- 

" » mendationsmadeinT^rorc^Lisftim v 
Pifrt 2 Sedcs^o determine significant changes that haVe taken place at your 

college in relation to the undergraduate preparation oi prospective 

teachers of reading ^ 

.Part 3 .^eeks suggested recommendations for the future 1 
PartX / . 

Follotving are the- twenty-two recommendations published in The Torch ^ 
Lighten. In the corresponding right hand columns, would you please chepk^* ^ 
one or more of the appropriate responses, using the following key; 

Check column* 1 to indicate thiat the reooinmendatioh is in effect tiMi sub- 
stantial extent. * / 
Check column 2 to indicate that a modified (or'Sbt>nger) .^^mlon of the 
recommendation is in effect.^as sp^^dfied in the ac- 
^ companyingq;»aoeforcomntets, >^ 
Check column 3 to indicate that the leoommendawm is not4n efitect to a 

substantial extent, nor is a mpdified version in effect. 
Check column 4 iD^indicate that the rcA^pmmendation is not applicable, as 
' * specified in the accompanying space for obmmenfs. 



Recommendations ^ • * , ' 

: _J .1 2 3 4 ' 



1 / That all students be required to make formal application to 
teacher educatkm programs at the end of the sophomore year — 
sdectkm criteria to include degree of academic proficiency, 
mental and emotional maturity, indication' of aptitude {or 
teaching, and competency in the elementary grade sidlls/ 










Comments: ' 










2. That students be permitted (if not eneourf^Bd) to eleie!t a field 
of Miioentration oth«r than elementary education, provided 
basic requirement* the jkhscatkm program are met, in- 
duding the equivalent of a Ihiee semester hour ootl^ in the 
. • tracblnaof w^inc and one ooune in steadent; teaching. 


* 






/ 


Comments: 
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1 




3 


4 


3 . That those faculty members chargied wi(h the responsibility for 
training prospective tcachen knake every efibrt to inculcate in 
their^dents'asei^ of pride in their chosen profession. ' / 










Comments: 


- 








. 4 . That senior faculty members* prominent ixl the field of read- 
ing, play a more active role in the instruction of undergradu- 
ates and assume responsibility for teaching at least one under« 
graduate course. 










*>« 

Comments: 

4 ' 










.5. That the class time devoted to reading instruction, whether 
taught as a separate course or integrated with the language 
arts, be equivalent to at least three semester ht>urs of cref^t. 










Comments: 










6^ That the basic reading instruction offered to prospective ele- 
mentary teachen be broadened to include content and in- 
structional techniques appropriate for the intermediate and 
upper grades. 










Comments: 

.- ' y 










7, That college instructors continue to emphasize that no one 
method of word 'recognition, safh as phonic analysis, be used 
to the exclusion of other word attack techniques. 

That students be exposed to*a variety of opinions .related to 
other significant is^es of reading, such as grouping policies, 
prereading materials, techniques of beginning reading instruc- - 
tion, and teaching machines. 




















^ 8. That college instructors take greater responsibility in making 
certain that their students have mastered the principles of 
phonic and structural analysis. * 










Comments: 




« 







i 



Quettionnaire 



9. That a couM in basic reading instru* 
pro^>ective secondary school teachers. 



stnicuBIrt>e 



r 2 3 .r4 



required of aO 



-Conmients^ 



10. That coUeges' offer a course, or inservice training, in reading 
instruction specifically^esigned for^prindpals, supervisors, and* 
cooperating teachers. 



Comments: 



11. a) That mon; use be made of the case study or problem 
centered approach so that students are given the opportuni> 
ty to relate theory to a particular problem and ultimately to 
analyze, hiterpret, and solve the problem. 

b) That tape recprding and films of ^classroom activities be 
utilized to supplement oouoe offerings. 

c) That students be provided with directed observational ex- 
% periences in local schools concurrendy with their course 

work hi readhig, or that they have the opportunity of ob- 
^ servlqg classroom teaching on closed circuit televisim. 

d) That college administrators malw every effort to coordinate 
reading instruction with the practice teaching program. 



Comments: 



12. .That all prospective teachers become acquainted widi tech- 
niques, hiterpreution, and evaluation of current aAd past re^ 
w search. ' ^ 

That all prospective teachers be faitroduced to iiinilfciifuiml 
reading foumals. 



Comments: 



10. "That the staft req)onsible for teaching leading and/or Ian- 
^age arts courses be sufficiently augmented to allow each in- 
struetor time in which to obanve and confer with students 
during the practice teaching experience and to constltt^th 
the cooperating teacher and administrative personnel ♦ • 



Comments: 
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14. That additional fxperimenunyearcfa bel 

of critical reading, study skills, Ind grouping practices. 



t initiated in the areas 



Comments: 



15. a) That the colleges recruit, train, and certify cooperating 
teachers. ^ 

b) That cooperating teachers^ after training aAcollege certifi- 
cation, sen^e in the capacity of associates to mt college. 

c) That as associates ^to the college, cooperating ieachen 
participate in the formuljation ^ practice teaching pro- 
grams, in related seminars jand in the final evaluation of stu- 
dent performance. » 

d) That as associates to the college, ^ocber^ng teachers re- 
ceive financial remuneration commen^^te with their roles. 



Comments: 



16. 



Thatiedlleges appoint aliaison person to work direcUy with th< 
Ij^if scho^ sy^em to achieve closer codpeiiation between the 
:hools and the college and to^assist the puplic schools in up-' 
grading reading and other academic instruct|ion. ^ 



Comments: 



17. That colleges encourage students to rettiain in local cooperating 
schools for a full day during the practice teaching 'prognyn so 
thfff ifieir understanding of the continuity of the reading pro- 
^ gram may be strengthened. 



Comments: 



18. That not more than two students be assigned to practice teach 
simultaneously in one cooperating classroom. 



Comments: 



19. That where students are assigned to one classroom during 
practice teaching, provisions be made for them to* participate 
in directed observation programs at other grade levels. ' ^ : 



Comments: 



Queationrudte 
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20. Thflt where the student is found to hsve speciflc we&kpesses in 
understanding the total reading program^ the student be re- 
quired to return to the college, following practice teaching, for 












4mMHHjii^i-v\^m wiyPUfc." , — 

That where a student is weak in the area of instructional tech- 
niques, student apprenticeship be prolonjjed until a pre* 
1 . determined degree of competency is attained. 




V 








Comments: 










21. That colleges reexamine the criteria used to evaluate students 
1 during the practice teaching experience to ensure that a passing 
grade in practice teaching does, in fact,*%ean that the student 
^ has achieved the desired level of competency in teaching read- 
mg and other elementary grade skills. 










A 

! * Comments: 










22. That colleges establish a program to follow up their graduates 
with a view toward determining to what extent preparation 
^^^.^^ has been adequate and what' weaknesses, if any, exist in stu- 
^dent training. 










Comtnents: * 
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F«rt2 ^ . 

Would you please indicate below those changes- in your college program 
'thathav^ taken i^ace in r^nt years whicb^have^affoct^ the undergradu- 
ate preparation of prospective teachers of readings 

Year \^Jj0ture of the Change Evaluation 




ERIC 



V Parts ^ 

V/t^^ou please indipatd^below any reconijnendatioiis you would mBke io~^ 
Jmpro^^resent or future3accalanieate piograJDsior ereparatlpDjof 
teac^^in^of reading. ^ . , - 



Name of respondent- 
<Mailing address___ 



Thank Yol^ For Your Cooperation 



,..,V 
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